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ST PAUL, A PROFILE 


HAT I want to do is to try and give a profile of St Paul 
as a human being, the raw material which was towed 
into Damascus after that road accident; not so much a pane- 
gyric as a portrait from the life. There are various reasons, I 
think, why we should content ourselves with that treatment. 
Partly because the moment you begin preaching a panegyric, 
every saint becomes very much like any other saint. Partly 
because St Paul had, I think, a great deal of character; there 
was more in his naturel, if I may borrow a word from the French 
for which we have no word in English, than that of many of the 
saints. 1 mean, I think he would have been a remarkable and 
an interesting man even if he had not been a saint, just as 
St Francis of Sales and Dom Bosco, for instance, would have 
been remarkable and interesting men even if they had not been 
saints. Partly because the evidence is so full; I doubt if there is 
any other human being, before St Francis of Assisi, anyhow, for 
whom we have so much material for constructing a biography ; 
Cicero is the only person who can at all challenge him there, 
and Cicero, to tell the truth, was rather a dull person, which 
St Paul was not. We have all these very intimate letters of his, 
we have a careful account of a considerable period of his life 
written by a great friend and disciple of his, who knew how to 
write. So let us try and get underneath the halo and see St Paul 
as a living person. I think it will be possible, as we go along, 
to pick up one or two hints about our own priestly lives; about 
the right way to tackle ourselves and other people. 

First of all, I think it is obvious that St Paul had a quick 
nature; he was the sort of person who speaks first and thinks 
afterwards. Our Lord seems to have chosen people of that kind 
for the pioneer work of his Church ; St Peter obviously was one, 
and I think St Stephen was another. He didn’t choose only that 
kind of person; St James, I should say, was very much the 
opposite, a man of caution—listen to him telling the other 
apostles the Gentiles ought certainly to be given the greatest 
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possible freedom, always as long as they don’t eat things which 
have been strangled. St Paul was not that kind of man; he was 
the sort of man who rushed at things. Watch him at Athens; 
he has not gone there to preach, he is simply waiting till his 
friends join him, then he will go on to Corinth. But he cannot 
bear the sight of all these people pretending to be philosophers 
and at the same time worshipping gods of wood and stone; his 
heart was moved within him to find the city so much given over 
to idolatry; he stops everyone he meets and argues about it. 
And because St Paul’s was an impulsive temperament, he says 
what he thinks, sometimes, with startling vividness. When he is 
writing to the Galatian Christians, for example, about the 
people who want to have them all circumcised: “I would 
rather they should lose their own manhood, these authors of 
your unrest.” That is the kind of sentence which your modern 
editor of a saint’s life would be apt to leave out, and write in a 
bit more about the spirit of patience which the holy man dis- 
played towards his enemies. Of course, I have no doubt at all 
that it was justifiable moral indignation ; but I refuse to believe 
St Paul did not throw himself into it. All through the Galatians, 
he is writing at white heat, and you can see that he is riding 
himself on the curb; it’s a wonderful specimen of a letter from 
an angry man which just manages to avoid being an angry 
letter. 

And then there is another side to the picture: this impulsive 
temperament, which makes St Paul so indignant when a wrong 
is being done to the cause of Christ, makes him infinitely tender 
as soon as repentance is shown. You find that, for example, in 
his second epistle to the Corinthians. He had written them a 
letter—I think it is generally agreed that it was not our First 
Corinthians, but a letter now lost—in which he called upon 
them to administer discipline to an offender, probably someone 
who had slighted his own authority. No sooner does he hear 
this has been done, than he writes off to them in a very different 
tone. “Even if I caused you pain by my letter, I am not sorry for 
it. Perhaps I was tempted to be sorry when I saw you how my 
letter had caused you even momentary pain, but now I am glad, 
not glad of the pain, but glad of the repentance the pain 
brought with it... . You have done everything to prove your- 
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selves free from guilt in this matter. . . . The punishment 
inflicted on him by so many of you is punishment enough for 
the man I speak of, and now you must rather think of showing 
him indulgence, and comforting him.” St Paul is almost embar- 
rassed by the success of his own tactics ; he never really expected 
the opposition to crumple up as it has. 

Some of us are impulsive by nature, and inclined by nature 
to go off the deep end. Having a row with the parish, or a sec- 
tion of the parish, is sometimes necessary. There has been a row, 
perhaps unnecessarily precipitated by my shortness of temper, 
but anyhow, it seems to have done good; the parish has rallied 
round properly, and the air has cleared. Now is the time for me 
to score a double success, by taking my victory in the right way. 
Not crowing over it, not throwing my weight about ; not (above 
all) victimizing any particular person or persons who are 
thought to have been at the root of the trouble. No, just the op- 
posite ; soothing injured feelings wherever I can by a deliberate 
effort of friendliness. And when you want to show a person 
friendliness, the best way is often asking him to do something 
for you. 

Meanwhile, let us notice one thing about St Paul when he 
was having a row, or indeed whenever he was trying to get his 
own way—that is, Christ’s way. He always preferred to lead 
from weakness, rather than from strength. There’s a very little 
doubt, I think, that when he speaks of ‘“‘the power” which is 
given him as an apostle he means miraculous power, such as he 
exercised when he punished the magician Elymas with sudden 
blindness. And there is always this threat in the background ; 
when the apostle comes on his next visit, he will know how to 
deal with people who obstinately oppose him. But before that 
happens, he is always desperately anxious to win as many 
people as possible to a better mind by appealing, not to his 
power, but to his weakness. That is the meaning of all that long 
chapter about St Paul’s hardships and persecutions. He hated 
talking about himself; he always prefers the word “‘we” to the 
word “J”? ; but on an occasion like this he deliberately went all 
out to make the Corinthians feel sorry for him, so as to bring 
them up to time by sympathy, rather than by fear. And-in a 
quite different connexion, when he writes to Philemon asking 
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him to be kind to his runaway slave Onesimus, he could have 
taken a high line about it; Philemon was his own convert, per- 
haps literally owed his life to St Paul, but that is not the appeal 
that shall be put in the forefront. “Who is it that writes to thee? 
Paul, an old man now, and in these days the prisoner, too, of 
Jesus Christ.” I don’t think that St Paul liked appealing for 
sympathy any more than most of us do. But he saw that if that 
motive would induce his converts to do the right thing, it was 
a good kind of motive for them to have; better than the fear of 
being struck blind on St Paul’s next visit. 

Well, we are not in a position to strike our parishioners 
blind when they disagree with us. We priests in our parishes are 
not even in a position to threaten them with any severe spiritual 
penalties, beyond being turned out of the choir, or something 
of that kind. But we have a sort of undefined ascendancy in the 
parish, which is quite unlike anything that is enjoyed by the 
Anglican vicar over the way; very few people, in a healthy 
parish, like to be on bad terms with the parish priest. And we 
are a little tempted, I think, to trade on that fact; to crush 
opposition by a hint that anybody who sees differently from the 
parish priest must be rather a rotten sort of Catholic. That line 
—or perhaps “‘line”’ is too definite a word ; that sort of approach 
—is responsible, I am afraid, for a good many tragedies. That 
boy who has only just left school, so that we still think of him 
as a kind of fag, is earning five pounds a week now, and eager 
to assert his independence. I wonder whether sometimes, when 
we want to put a stop to what seems undesirable, or to have 
something done for us, we couldn’t afford to take the line, 
rather more, of saying “Look here, I’m in a bit of a hole, I 
wonder whether you could help to get me out of it?” That, I 
think, is what St Paul would like us to say. I think it went 
against the grain with him, but he did it. 

In those ways, I think we are tempted to treat our parishioners 
rather too much as children. Meanwhile, do we really treat 
them as our children? St Paul has an almost frightening phrase, 
you will remember, about that: ““My little children, with whom 
I am in travail again until Christ be formed in you.” It’s a 
mixed metaphor, of course ; St Paul was never afraid of mixing 
his metaphors. He thinks of himself, both as the mother who 
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has borne these children to Christ, and as the midwife who must 
see Christ born in them. But what a terrible responsibility it 
indicates ! Each soul in my parish a soul in which Christ is to be 
born, and it is my job to see that that happens! It was said to 
me long ago, by an old priest, “I’ve been in this parish thirty 
years, and I’ve always paid my way.” I don’t quite know why 
I mention that; let it be enough to observe that I can’t imagine 
St Paul saying it. My little children, helpless, unformed as yet; 
capable of developing so far in the right direction or the wrong 
direction; and the responsibility, a great share of the respon- 
sibility, lies with me. And not just in a crowd, so as to make me 
responsible for the general tone of the parish, but each one indi- 
vidually. I am ready enough to call them “‘my child” in the 
confessional, with a slight emphasis on the word “‘child” ; have 
I always thought of the emphasis there ought to be on the word 
“my”? 

That is worth remembering, if I ever find myself wondering 
whether I don’t show too much preference for the society of 
this or that person, this or that family, in my congregation. I am 
not talking now of intimacies that might bring danger with 
them, or even intimacies that might bring scandal with them; 
but we all have our favourites; it would be hardly human 
nature if we didn’t. And I think there were certain people 
whose company was a real refreshment to St Paul, one of the 
few refreshments he ever allowed himself in his busy, concen- 
trated life. ““There is one who never fails to comfort those who 
are brought low; God gave us comfort, as soon as Titus came.” 
“T shall be sending Timothy to visit you before long; .. . I have 
no one else here who shares my thoughts as he does.” “‘Greetings 
from my beloved Luke, the physician.”’ Oh yes, St Paul had his 
special friends. What did he do about it? 

I think his advice to us would have been, “By all means 
have your special friends; only, be sure of one thing—be sure 
that everybody else in the parish is your special friend as well.” 
That, I think, is the moral of the sixteenth chapter of the 
Romans. St Paul had never been to Rome; yet he fills his six- 
teenth chapter with two dozen personal salutations, to the 
despair of the refectory reader. They had been refugees, pre- 
sumably, at the time when Claudius published his edict banish- 
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ing the Jews from Rome, and St Paul had met them in the 
Levant. They did not suppose, I take it, that they had made any 
special impression on the great missionary; how suddenly 
splendid to hear their own names mentioned when the letter 
was read out, as I expect it was, in the Roman Church! One or 
two of them were marked out by terms of endearment, “‘Amplias 
whom I love so well in the Lord, my dear Stachys, my dear 
Persis.”’ But what did that matter to the rest of them, so long as 
they were all there, Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, and all the 
others? 

Let me not ask myself, “Do I see too much of So-and-so? 
Do I spend too much of my time with this particular family?” 
But ask rather, for a change, “Do I see enough of all the other 
people who aren’t So-and-so? Do I spend enough of my time 
with other families, who don’t-amuse me quite as much as this 
one?” I think it is nonsense to pretend that for most of us it is 
possible to work fruitfully for the souls of our fellow-creatures 
without establishing human contacts all the time. Yet it is very 
easy for a priest who is not a good mixer to imagine that it is 
rather holy of him to pass his life without saying a word except 
to his fellow-clergy. In such a lot of our work we are, and are 
meant to be, holy machines, that it is easy to forget the duty of 
being anything else. You go out after breakfast to give some 
sick communions, and naturally you have your eyes on the 
ground, take no notice of anyone who passes you. Then, in the 
afternoon, you go out for a walk; there may be a temptation 
to go about everything looking as if you were saying your 
prayers, merely out of shyness, or merely because you are afraid 
of meeting bores. But what a difference it makes, when one goes 
out for a walk with some parish priest, and finds that he has to 
lift his hat to every second person he meets, stop and talk to 
every fifth or sixth! What a lot of good they do without knowing 
it, those priests! What a lot of harm can be done, sometimes, 
by a salute unreturned ! 

I mentioned just now my old friend who has paid his way 
for thirty years, and perhaps seemed to contrast his point of 
view with St Paul’s. But not, heaven knows, that St Paul was 
not interested in the collections. There never was such a beggar 
as St Paul. I suppose if you analysed his epistles you would find 
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that about one chapter in four is really talking about the 
Jerusalem distress fund. The reason why one doesn’t notice it 
more is because St Paul was a shy sort of beggar, an elusive 
sort of beggar. Look at the innocent way in which he tells the 
Romans that he may be having to go to Jerusalem to bring alms 
there: “Macedonia and Achaia have thought fit to give those 
saints in Jerusalem who are in need some share of their wealth 

. and indeed, they are in their debt. The Gentiles, if they 
have been allowed to share their spiritual gifts, are bound to 
contribute to their temporal needs in return.” Wasn’t he trying 
to make the Romans think a bit? But even when he is openly 
begging, how gently he insinuates his point; how tactfully he 
makes the Corinthians see that if they aren’t careful Macedonia 
will head the list of subscribers, not Achaia! 

Perhaps there is a sort of a tail-end of a lesson for some of 
us there. We are not all of us shy and elusive, when we get into 
the pulpit, about this particular subject. You hear, not seldom, 
of lay people who don’t go to such and such a church because 
it’s money, money, money week after week in the sermons there. 
St Paul managed to wrap it up, somehow, better than we do. 
And also, he was very careful indeed not to give scandal by 
sounding for a moment as if he personally was interested in the 
result of the appeal. He would slave at tent-making rather than 
even have Pharisaical scandal going round about his motives. 
It is our privilege to live of the gospel; we must perhaps be a 
little extra careful, in these days, not to look too much as if we 
made a good thing out of it. 

One other point: for all his quick temperament, St Paul 
was splendidly free from jealousy. When he writes from his 
Roman prison to Philippi, he explains how other Christians at 
Rome, who don’t approve of him, have started preaching the 
gospel all the harder, so as not to be outbidden. “What matter, 
so long as either way, for private ends or in all honesty, CHRIST 
is preached?”’ So it is everywhere ; what does it matter whether 
Paul or Apollo is the apostle of Corinth? I planted, and Apollo 
watered, but it is God who gives the increase. Shall we remember 
sometimes, those splendid words used by a rather sensitive man, 
a rather touchy man, about the very rivals who were being 
cried up as his superiors? Remember them, when the queue at 
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somebody else’s confessional is a bit longer than the queue at 
ours; when somebody else’s sermons seem to draw a better 
congregation than ours? 

I have only just begun talking about St Paul. I promised a 
profile of him, and I’ve only given the skimpiest possible kind 
of vignette. But we can fill out the picture for ourselves well 
enough by reading between the lines of his epistles. “Be fol- 
lowers of me,” he is not ashamed to say, ‘“‘as I am of Christ.” 
Do we find it difficult, sometimes, to make out what our Lord 
would have done if he had been faced with such and such 
problems of ours? Let us see if we cannot find out what St Paul 
would have done, and do that; we shall not go very far wrong. 

R. A. Knox 


THE OFFICE OF PRIME 


BOUT fifty years ago Abbot Cabrol began his article on 
the Office of Prime in the Catholic Encyclopedia with the 
words, ““This short Office is one of those whose origin is best 
known,” and contemporary scholars agreed with him. And, 
indeed, the evidence seemed clear enough from a statement by 
Cassian in the fourth century to the effect that the monks of 
Palestine introduced a new Office for the first hour because of 
the long gap between the night Office and Terce, during which 
the lazier monks stayed in bed! Surely this must be the Office 
of Prime, and its date and origin the end of the fourth century 
in some Palestinian monastery. Cabrol admits that some of 
Cassian’s contemporaries held that this “sunrise Office” was 
what we now know as Lauds, which in some monasteries had 
come to be separated from the night Office and sung at a later 
hour, but in his view it was Prime, the ‘“‘first hour’’. 

But since the beginning of this century more evidence has 
come to light with the result that those few dissentients of 
Cassian’s time are now accepted as correct; the Office in ques- 
tion was Lauds. Dom Benedict Steuart, O.S.B.,1 sums up the 
present view for us: ““The new Office was that called Matins 


1 Development of Christian Worship. Longmans, 1953. 
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by St Benedict, which in later times was known as Lauds. 
Prime was unheard of until the time of St Benedict, that is, 
during the sixth century.” This is in agreement with the find- 
ings of the French Benedictine Dom Jacques Froger, O.S.B., 
who published his book, Les Origines de Prime in 1946, in which 
he states that Matutinum became the usual name for the vigils or 
nocturns of the night Office when it became customary in some 
monasteries to put forward the hour to the early morning. At 
daybreak three Laudate psalms were sung which by Cassian’s 
time had developed into what we now know as Lauds, the “‘new 
Office” which Cabrol thought must be Prime, whereas in Dom 
Froger’s opinion Prime cannot be earlier than the sixth century 
and may well be of Western origin. It looks as if the mix-up in 
the names given to these three Offices is due to the changing of 
time by some monasteries which brought the night Office nearer 
to daybreak, so that Lauds instead of being a dawn Office 
became the Office of the first hour at 6 a.m., and there is small 
wonder if this was thought to be Prime. 

In its earliest form as St Benedict knew it Prime must have 
been a little gem with its opening hymn in the well-established 
Ambrosian metre and its closing Collect, both full of prayer for 
the sanctification of the day’s work; the psalms were Psalm liii 
and the first two sections of Psalm cxviii and the Office was un- 
changed throughout the week. In early days the Office was said 
in the dormitory (unless cantatur ubi dormiunt is not to be taken 
too literally), and there was no Little Chapter, but by St Bene- 
dict’s time it was a choir Office followed in the chapter house by 
the reading of the Martyrology, the allocation of the day’s 
duties and the other devotions we find at the end of Prime. It 
was this form of Prime which the Benedictines brought to us 
in 597, but even if at that date the Roman Divine Office con- 
tained Prime at all it was certainly without the hymn; there 
were no hymns in the Roman Office until the twelfth century, 
although hymns were sung in the churches of Rome as they 
were in Milan, and it is odd that the Roman Office was so 
slow in adopting them. Prime in the early Roman use must 
have been very similar to the Prime we say today in the Holy 
Week Triduum, just Psalm liii, two parts of Psalm cxviii, the 
Pater noster and Collect. 
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The history of Prime from the seventh to the thirteenth 
centuries is one of continuous accumulation of psalms and other 
devotional matter which turned this tiny morning prayer into a 
long and tedious Office against which in the later years of this 
period there were continuous outcries. The Apostles’ Creed and 
the Confiteor seem to have been the earliest additions; then 
Psalm cxvii was introduced, and the chapter house Martyrology 
and prayers became part of the Office itself. For what reason 
Psalms xxi-xxv were added no one seems to know, but there 
they remained until late in the sixteenth century when Pius V 
cut them out. There was much borrowing from each other by 
the various rites, and up to the time of the Eastern Schism the 
West took something from Eastern rites also ; some parts of the 
Preces Feriales at Prime (now no longer used) have an Eastern 
flavour. In the ninth century the Franks were reciting the 
Quicunque at Sunday Prime, and Cluny was reciting it daily. 
Rome, however, was using the Apostles’ Creed and it was much 
later that she changed over to the Quicunque for Sunday use, and 
by then not only Prime but Matins also had become clumsy 
and overweighted to such an extent that in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries monks were growing impatient and negligent 
about the long and tedious choir Offices ; there was much cutting 
down of psalms and lessons in spite of many protests by the 
authorities and synods against the growing laxity. Gregory VII 


did all he could to stop the decadence but he failed to restore 7 


the lengthy lessons. 

Part of the trouble with Prime was its treatment as a sort 
of dumping ground for psalms unwanted in Lauds ; the Quicunque, 
for example, may be regarded as a Canticle and its obvious 
place is in Lauds. There is no reason why a psalm omitted in 
the second scheme of Lauds should not be dropped for that 
week rather than added as a fourth psalm in Prime, for this 
would be in keeping with some of the recent changes in the 
rubrics. The excellent rule that the whole psalter be recited 
weekly has never been absolutely observed since the sanctorale 
made its inroads on the ferial Office, but the new rubrics will go 
some way to restore the balance. 

With the thirteenth century came the beginnings of what 
can only be described as a liturgical revolution in the Divine 
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Office, for which the new Franciscan Order of Friars was all 
unwittingly responsible. The friar was always on the move and 
of necessity needed a portable Office book which, since printing 
had not then been invented, had to be in writing. Somehow the 
several Office books of the choir had to be reduced to a single 
portable volume and the Order asked the Pope’s advice. Now 
the Pope and his court also had to move about and for their 
convenience a shortened form of the Roman Office had been 
prepared for the Papal Chapel, which was known as the Curial 
Breviarium. This first of breviaries was adapted for the special 
needs of the Franciscan Order and duly licensed for this par- 
ticular purpose. But it is also to be noted that early in this same 
thirteenth century the daily recitation of the Office became 
binding on every priest, secular as well as regular, and very 
few parish priests could afford the various choir books. A codifi- 
cation and simplification became absolutely necessary, for the 
parish priest, too, needed a breviary. Late in the thirteenth 
century the Papal Chapel itself adopted the Franciscan Breviary, 
and, sad to say, when the move was made to Avignon in the 
next century, the old Roman Office books were destroyed. So 
it was that just before the first printed breviaries came off the 
press the Roman Divine Office was at its lowest ebb, as, indeed, 
the Council of Basle in 1435 so bitterly complained. 

By the time of the Council of Trent, half way through the 
sixteenth century, it was clear that breviary reform was an 
absolute necessity, yet, strange to say, nothing of any impor- 
tance was done, for the Council referred the matter back to the 
Pope. Whilst the Council was in session Paul IV (1555-59) 
shortened Sunday Prime as a beginning of the work of reform 
which was to be based, not on the Curial Breviary but on the 
old Roman Office. This resolve to make the old Roman Office 
the working base was not only caused by dissatisfaction with the 
Curial-Franciscan Breviary, but much more by the Council’s 
determined opposition to the notorious Breviary of Cardinal 
Quignonez, which had spread like wildfire from the secular 
priests for whom it was intended to monastic choirs for whom 
it was unsuitable. This Breviary had been published in 1536 and 
liturgists had fought it from the first, but it was by no means 
done with; not only did Cranmer found his new Book of 
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Common Prayer on it, but it had considerable influence on the 
French Breviary of the eighteenth century, whilst certain of its 
many good points were used in the new edition of the Roman 
Breviary of 1913 as, indeed, were ideas from the eighteenth- 
century French book. What, however, the Fathers of Trent 
insisted on and asked the Pope to provide was a return to the 
old Roman Office with a general bringing up to date on con- 
servative lines. They wanted a cutting down of all the weeds, 
but not the elimination of everything which the Church had 
produced for the Divine Office in the course of the centuries. 
They instinctively felt that the appeal to antiquity qua antiquity 
had better be left to the new innovators. The Pope gave his 
sanction to what we may call the Council of Trent Breviary in 
1569, but’so fearful were its authors of the critics of the Quig- 
nonez Breviary and so anxious to deal sympathetically with the 
old Roman Office that their work turned out to be very much 
an interim breviary. Some sixty years later, with the Papal 
Court in the full tide of the pure Latin revival, the Office 
hymns were revised in the interests of a more classical style, 
but ever since liturgical scholars have been agitating for the 
return of the old text. However, there is no need to dwell on the 
controversy here since Jam lucis, the Prime hymn, was left 
untouched. The famous French Breviary of 1736, widespread in 
most French dioceses, continued in use in some places until the 
end of the nineteenth century ; it was, in many respects, a good 
piece of work, paying full respect to the ferial Office and, as 
mentioned above, the reform of the Roman Office in 1911 took 
over some of its best features, avoiding any of the Jansenist 
colouring with which its enemies charged it. 

The great reform of the Roman Breviary in 1911, self- 
declared as an interim measure, did much to relieve Prime of its 
accumulation during the centuries, yet still that interloper, the 
Quicunque, was occasionally ordered for Sundays and with it 
went the Sunday preces and the long Psalm cxvii, making up 
quite a long Office; the recent rubrical changes have lightened 
the Office both on Sundays and weekdays still further, but have 
left us with that late addition which begins with Pretiosa and 
strikes one as a curious appendage. There must have been some 
good reason for its retention, but it certainly was not antiquity. 
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One result will be that Psalm cxvii will be more often used and 
that we shall all appreciate. It is a late psalm and may have 
been composed for the Feast of Tabernacles, and in Christian 
worship at the first hour of the day it is a most appropriate 
hymn for Sunday, the weekly reminder of Easter Day and 
Pentecost, as well as of the dawning of the Day of the Lord. It 
seems strange that in the earliest days of Prime this psalm was 
not chosen rather than Psalm liii, and we do not know when it 
began to be used as an alternative for certain days. Since 1911 
each weekday Prime has had its own set of psalms which have 
more reference to the particular day (e.g. Psalm xxi on Fridays) 
than to the first hour. Clearly, both in the 1911 Reform and 
in the recent rubrical changes the idea was to avoid overmuch 
repetition of Psalm cxviii on the principle that even the best of 
things can stale by too frequent use. In two numbers of the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record: the present writer suggested that in 
spite of the use of Psalm liii in Prime from the very earliest 
times it might well be permanently replaced every Sunday of 
the year by Psalm cxvii. The idea was to begin each Little Hour 
on Sundays and weekdays with one of the eight-line stanzas of 
Psalm cxviii, each marked by its Hebrew letter ; this on Sunday 
and the greater feasts would be followed by Psalm cxvii, divided 
into two psalms. The advantages of such a change would include 
a reversion to its proper eight-line stanza form as an alphabetic 
psalm and as each stanza is complete in itself it is possible to 
enjoy a few stanzas each day rather than be sated by repeating 
the whole on Sundays. 

In the fourteen hundred years since its obscure origin in the 
sixth century the Office of Prime has had a strange life; its 
original simplicity spoilt by the seemingly unending accumula- 
tion of material right up to the attempts in the thirteenth cen- 
tury to reduce the Divine Office to what could be contained in 
a portable volume. During the last years of the fifteenth century 
the problem was simplified by the printing press—print takes 
up so much less space than the finest writing ; but the effect was 
not so much to eliminate accumulations from the night Office 
or from Prime as to allow for even more additions within the 
same sized breviary. But with the Council of Trent the removal 

1 December 1949 and May 1950. 
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of those great loads, especially from the over-burdened Matins 
and Prime, can really be said to begin and the impatience of 
bishops and priests all over the Church meant that the work 
of reform would continue; we have today a breviary which is 
really Roman, purged of much which was admirable in itself 
but alien to the genius of the ancient Roman Office books; yet 
still the work of revision goes on, as the recent declaration on 
the. rubrics made clear, and, of course, it must go on since we 
belong to a living Church. We may well take heart, too, that 
we are living in a period of true liturgical revival which is 
giving to priest and layman alike an instructed love and appre- 
ciation for the liturgical treasures of the Catholic Church. 
J. H. Darsy 


AN APPROACH TO CHURCH PLANNING 


HE plan of a building, that is to say the shape and dis- 

position of its parts on the ground, should derive directly 

from a careful consideration of the activities which are to take 
place within and about it. 

The examples which already exist of buildings of nearly 
every kind likely to be needed may be of some guidance to the 
planner; but they do not relieve him from the obligation of 
careful analysis of each particular problem, for every building 
of the past has been planned under particular and differing 
circumstances. Some have been influenced strongly by limita- 
tions of the site, others by whims or pre-conceived ideas of 
architect or building owner. Above all they have been influenced 
by the possibilities and the limitations of the materials available 
for their construction and the technical experience of designers 
and builders, or by the prevailing ideas and conditions of their 
own time. 

In the past few decades there have been rapid advances in 
the technique of using old and familar materials and in the 
development of new ones which were unknown to our forebears. 
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Laminated timber, steel and aluminium alloys together with 
reinforced and pre-stressed concrete have opened up vast fields 
of possibility in structural design. To ignore these developments 
and to plan as though we were still limited by the length of 
an oak trunk or the span of a stone vault is illogical and 
absurd. 

These fundamental principles apply just as much to churches 
as to any other kind of building. Yet it is self-evident that in no 
other class of building are they so rarely or so timidly applied. 
Facteries are designed round machines and processes, schools 
are planned to suit the latest theory and practice of education, 
and the houses of today reflect the changes in our social struc- 
ture. But churches continue to be based on mediaeval or earlier 
models which developed from various origins and in various 
and changing circumstances. The Basilica type grew out of the 
use of a secular building whose original purpose was legal. The 
Latin cross plan can be traced back to developments of the 
Basilica form, with strong elements of symbolism. It was also 
well suited to monastic requirements as the transepts provided 
space for additional chapels. 

In the mediaeval period the tendency in parish churches 
was towards a long and narrow chancel often divided by an oak 
screen from the rest of the church, so that the high altar became 
something rather remote, shrouded, as it were, in a kind of 
divine mystery. 

It is no longer considered desirable to hide away the prin- 
cipal altar—indeed, as I shall presently show, the tendency is 
towards the very reverse. Also, the great developments in build- 
ing technique and structural knowledge to which I have already 
referred have released us from many of the limitations which 
governed the work of our predecessors. Surely, then, the time 
has come to reconsider, fundamentally and rationally, the whole 
problem of church planning and design in the light of these 
changed circumstances. 

A recently published book,! bearing the stamp of official 
sanction, contains some highly illuminating passages on this 
subject. 


1 Church Building and Furnishing: the Church’s Way. By J. O’Connell. Burns 
Oates, 1955. 
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“The remote purpose of a church is to give glory to God 
and his saints, to edify and sanctify the people who worship in | 
it, to enlighten and attract those who are not of the household 
of the faith. Its immediate purpose is to provide all that is | 
necessary for the due performance of the Sacred Liturgy, for | 
the worthy custody of the Most Holy Sacrament, for the needs | 
of the faithful who take part in the public worship of the | 
church, or come there for private prayer.” ; 

On the position and importance of the altar the writer says: / 
“The church is, as it were, built about its high altar. This altar [ 
is the optical and architectural centre of the church—as it is | 
the spiritual centre of its liturgical life—and so all possible 7 
emphasis should be given to it by architectural skill in its setting. / 
... The altar is, so to speak, the very soul of the church and its 7] 
raison d’étre.” Elsewhere in the book we find a brief passage 7) 
which clearly condemns the long and narrow mediaeval plan 
so beloved of the Gothic revivalists : ““The people should not be 
cut off from the altar by its distance from them—a long narrow § 
church with the altar far away is undesirable, it is destructive F 
of liturgical unity.” 

Father O’Connell is not alone in pleading for a more 
prominent and less distant position for the principal altar. The 
case has been put, with perhaps even more emphasis, by Father 
Gerald Vann, O.P. “It may well be argued that the one over- § 
riding aim in modern church building must be to focus attention F 
upon and make possible the sight and assimilation of the great F 
realities of the Mass and the sacramental life.”” And again, “The F 
essential is that the Mass should not be a far-off spectacle, but 7 
an actio...in which all are near enough to share and which F 
all, therefore, can absorb and assimilate.” ' 

If it is right that the high altar should be the optical and 
architectural centre of the church, and right that all of the | 
congregation should be near enough to it to share in the offer- 9 
ing of the Mass, then to plan a church as a rectangle with the J 
high altar at one of the narrow ends is clearly and categorically 
wrong. : 

When a chaplain on active service sets up his portable altar 
in the open, the men who come to assist at his Mass will kneel, 

1 The Water and the Fire. Collins, 1953. 
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not in ranks stretching away behind him, but in a half circle— 
perhaps even in a full circle—round him, so that all of them are 
as near as possible to the altar. Thus priest and faithful alike 
may be made more sharply conscious of the corporate act which 
the Mass essentially is. 

From all this it is surely clear that it is the circle and its 
derivatives—the semi-circle, the regular octagon and so on— 
which should be the basis of church planning. Thus only is it 
possible really to design a church about its high altar. 

Perhaps it is not desirable that the congregation be literally 
all round the altar. If they are to be confined to the half-circle 
the Greek theatre plan offers an obvious model. If they may be 
permitted to extend to two-thirds or even three-quarters of a 


: circle then the building can be planned as a full circle or octa- 
‘| gon, the area behind the altar being enclosed to form sacristies. 


Porches, baptistry and additional sacristies or offices can be 


; planned outside the main body of the building, and might offer 


| opportunities for very satisfying architectural treatment. Later 


extension of such a building is by no means precluded, if it is 


j foreseen and provided for in the origin design. 


The Greek Cross plan, with equal arms, allows the altar to 


| be placed centrally; but it has the considerable disadvantage 
|| that it provides seating in three or four distinct compartments, 
|) thus destroying the physical unity of the body of the faithful 


assisting at Mass. 


‘| The idea of a circular or “centrally planned” church is, of 
5| course, by no means new; in fact the idea became almost an 
"| obsession with architects of the Italian Renaissance, from 


Alberti to Palladio, though for reasons rather different from 


| those with which I am now concerned. They were striving 


primarily to achieve the perfect architectural form, and this has 
led some historians to infer that it was a purely pagan approach. 


| There is little doubt that this is a false inference, and that the 


) | humanism of these men was quite compatible with their religion. 


“With the Renaissance revival of the Greek mathematical inter- 


pretation of God and the world, and invigorated by the Chris- 
'| tian belief that Man as the image of God embodied the har- 


| monies of the Universe, the Vitruvian figure inscribed in a 


|| square and a circle became the symbol of the mathematical 


Vol. xu Y 
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sympathy between microcosm and macrocosm.””! It therefore 
followed that the design of a church—the temple which should 
reflect the perfection of God himself and of His universe— 
should be governed by strict mathematical proportions derived 
from the human form. 

It seems perfectly clear, however, from the records and their 
own writings which have come down to us, that the liturgical 
suitability of such plan shapes was of little concern to these 
architects. Alberti, for instance, ignores the question altogether ; 
and the later controversies which arose over whether the altar 
should be placed centrally or on the wall furthest from the 
entrance were based on symbolical rather than practical and 
liturgical arguments. 

Of course it still is, and always will be, of the greatest impor- 
tance to aim at perfection of harmony and proportion between 
a building and its parts, not only from the desire to create a 
work of art, but also because the human spirit reacts con- 
sciously or sub-consciously to its surroundings. Even if we do 
not follow the Renaissance architects in their endeavour to 
achieve perfection of form as a symbol of the perfection of God, 
there is no question that the whole effect of form, proportion, 
colour and light inside a church can be a positive and very 
considerable factor in creating an atmosphere conducive to 
worship and to peace of soul. 

In pleading for a centrally placed high altar it may perhaps 
be felt that I have given too little thought to other practical 
requirements in church planning. But there is no reason why 
such a plan as I have suggested could not provide a suitably 
spacious Sanctuary for the proper performance of sacred func- 
tions, and adequate passages to give full freedom of access to 
seats and altar rail as well as routes for processions. Side chapels 
can readily be provided, particularly in the half-circle plan with 
its long straight wall, and I have already suggested that porches, 
baptistry and sacristies can, if necessary, be planned outside the 
main block of the building (as, in fact, they usually are). 

Another objection which might be raised is that such 
a plan would be difficult of “‘ecclesiastical” architectural 


1 Rudolf Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, Alec Tiranti 
Ltd., 1952. 
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treatment. The echo of Pugin’s thunder is faint but strangely 
persistent ! 

To those who will think honestly and rationally it must 
appear absurd—if not, as M. Jacques Maritain has suggested, 
akind of heresy—to suggest that a church, the house of Almighty 
and Everlasting God, should only be built in imitation of a 
style which developed in a small part of the world in a very 
limited period of time. To quote M. Maritain again: “‘It is the 
style of each epoch, the living style of the time in which we 
live, that should be used for a work of sacred art.” 

The great churches of the past were spontaneous and vigorous 
productions of their times, the result of constant experiment 
and daring innovation. These buildings live, as no copy of 
them can ever hope to, because they were always deliberately 
and unequivocally “modern”, their designers scorning to copy 
the more primitive work of earlier generations. It is the spirit, 
not the work of these men that we should try to copy. 

There is another aspect to this question which I have left 
until the end because it seems to me to be the most important. 

The majority of Catholics in this country go to Mass in 
imitation mediaeval buildings, and seem pathetically content 
io accept this as the proper background to the liturgy of the 
Church.! Perhaps only a convert can fully appreciate the effect 
this has on “‘those who are not of the household of the faith’’, in 
presenting the church as something outmoded and moribund. 
This alone would surely be sufficient reason for abandoning 
fixed ideas about the plan or appearance of a church. 

Our living Faith must be allowed to express itself in a living 
art. It will do so when Christian artists are not only allowed, 
within the broad framework of the Church’s needs, freely to 
exercise their creative abilities, but are strengthened and en- 
couraged by the consent and the prayers of both priests and the 
laity. 

DONOVAN PURCELL 


1 New churches of this kind are certainly still being built, many of them, with 
their brick walls and their sham Gothic windows in imitation stone, coming un- 


comfortably close to that very type which Pugin so scathingly dubbed “‘Church- 
warden Gothic’”’, 
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THE MASS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


HE above title is a very wide one, so I would like to 
restrict it a little. This paper will be concerned with the 
theological theories of the essence of the Mass, how it is a sacri- 
fice and the sacrifice of Christ. It will view them as theories and 
sO may serve a good purpose in setting out the various theories 
in a kind of conspectus without too much controversial compli- 
cation. It may also serve another and more pastoral purpose, to 
let us review the various attempts to explain what is happening 
at Mass, to explain the meaning of the Mass. 

Despite the title Trent must be cited as a necessary back- 
ground, since it is the chief official declaration of what happens 
at Mass. The Council speaks! of the New Testament priesthood 
of Christ and of His sacrifice on Calvary. This once-offered 
sacrifice worked our redemption and was crowned by His 
Passage to the Father, with the kingdom and redemption 
established but somehow needing completion. 

To achieve this completion the priesthood of Christ con- 
tinues, and Trent describes one aspect of it at the Last Supper. 
There Christ instituted the New Pasch, Passover or Passage, | 
when he offered His Body and Blood under the appearances of 
bread and wine. That was what Christ did. Why He did it was 
to leave a sacrifice to the Church, to fulfil the needs of man’s 
nature, to be a memorial for ever, representing His bloody 
sacrifice and to apply its power to remit daily sins. How He 
left it to His Church was to say “Do this. . .”’, thereby making 
the apostles priests of the New Testament, so that they and their 
successors might continue to offer this Pasch, i.e. Himself to be 
immolated by the Church through her priests, under the visible 
signs of bread and wine, in memory of His Redemption and | 
Passage to the Father. 

Trent concludes that since Christ is contained in and, in an 
unbloody manner, is immolated in this sacrifice, then we have 
the same priest and victim as on Calvary, but a different mode 
of offering. Hence this sacrifice is propitiatory; but since it 

1 Denzinger, 938-940. 
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draws on the value of Calvary it does not derogate at all from 
Calvary’s all-sufficiency. 

The theologians obviously all followed the lines of Trent, 
but a Protestant gibe caused them trouble. The Protestants 
argued that propitiation means blood and killing, so Catholics 
must kill Christ in the Mass. The theologians rejected this, but 
it left a sting that goaded many into looking for something in the 
Mass that would be equivalent to the death of Christ. Another 
awkward point was the seemingly loose terms of Trent, leaving 
it possible to argue that “immolation”’ was not used in a tech- 
nical sense. So the very nature of sacrifice became a debating 
point among theologians. There were a vast number of clues in 
Trent, points that had to be held and somehow fitted in, points 
capable of being used with deadly effect to criticize other 
theories, points that made possible an almost infinite variety of 
personal ideas of what the Mass is. 

For our present purpose it will suffice to mention the main 
theories before our own century. Vasquez held the Represen- 
tative Theory, nothing being required save that the victim 
should be really present in a memorial ritual that represents 
Calvary. Suarez was satisfied with a Real Change of the bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. Bellarmine and 
St Alphonsus saw the consecration as the preparation of the 
victim in a sacramental existence for the destruction that takes 
place at the Communion. Lugo and Franzelin pursued the 
same line of destruction with their Status Deterior, whereby 
Christ was constituted a victim by moral or equivalent destruc- 
tion, being made our food and subject to us in the sacrament. 
The French Oratorian School held that Oblation alone was 
needed. Mystical Immolation is a constantly recurring term, 
defended as a system by men like Pasqualigo, asserting some 
reality in it but rather embarrassed when trying to explain it. 
Lessius defended Virtual Immolation by the mystical sword, 
the words of consecration. I agree it is wrong to pin-point theo- 
ries like that, for each author has a wide background and much 
detail common to all theologians; so a brief idea like that mis- 
represents them. Yet what I have given is their distinctive 


1 Full expositions can be found in M. Lepin, L’Idée du sacrifice de la Messe, 3rd ed., 
1926. 
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contribution, and shows us all the traditional ideas that have 
formed our own way of looking at the Mass. 

In this century only three ideas seem to have found real 
favour. That oblation alone is the essential is a widespread 
theory. Immolation is defended as essential by many but only as 
Mystical or Sacramental Immolation in the Mass, understood 
by some as figurative and by some as real. There is also the 
Mystery Theory with a standpoint that seems novel but is 
defended as truly Catholic and Patristic. I will explain these 
three in some greater detail. 

Billot! is a basic name in modern sacramental theory. For 
him sacrifice is a significant ritual expressing to God the interior 
sacrifice or dispositions. Physical immolation and offering are 
the perfect sign, and we find it most fully in Christ’s sacrifice 
on Calvary. When we come to the Mass, however, the victim 
is present under the species of bread and wine, in signo or in 
aliena specie. This clearly makes a physical immolation impos- 
sible, but leaves room for mystical immolation, sacramental 
immolation. This consists in the fact that Christ becomes present 
under distinct and separate signs, present therefore with the 
appearance of being dead. So this sacramental immolation is a 
representation of Calvary. This may seem only figurative but 
the sacrifice that results is very real. For by this ritual is ex- 
pressed the interior sacrifice of man to God, and that is the 
definition of a real sacrifice. So here in the sacramental immo- 
lation we have what is required to make the Mass Christ’s true 
sacrifice and ours. 

I suspect that this is the theory of Mediator Dei, if any specific 
theory is to be sought in that encyclical. Be that as it may, Billot 
certainly has a wide following, though many of them would 
agree with Michel? that the mystical immolation is not just a 
figure but “‘an objective, mysterious, supernatural reality”. 
Billot’s theory has real merits as a way of explaining the Mass. 
The simple idea of sacrifice as the external expression of interior 
sacrifice makes it easy to see what happens at Mass. We can 
discern a relation to Calvary and that our sacrifice is concerned 


1L. Billot, De Ecclesiae Sacramentis, 7th ed., 1932. ; 
2 Dict. de Théol. Cath., X, col. 1269. Cited by E. Hocedez, Histoire de la théologie 
au XIX¢ siécle, vol. 3. Desclee, 1947. He gives a conspectus of these theories. 
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with the reality of Christ present. We see easily that the sacrifice 
is ours, the expression of our interior sacrifice by means of the 
mystical immolation of Christ. 

There are, however, difficulties in the theory. Billot seems 
to be juggling with the definition of sacrifice in order to get a 
deceptive simplicity. Then he tends to lose contact with Calvary, 
the reality of Calvary, for the relation, as he explains it, seems 
to be only figurative. Nor are the critics slow to pick on the 
vagueness of that “‘mystical immolation”’. What does it mean? 
Lamiroy! will say that it should mean “a destruction actually 
affecting the thing offered in itself, at least in its mode of being”’. 
Again he will complain that it is not enough to say “‘immolation 
in the sacramental separation of Body and Blood”. What do 
the words mean? What reality corresponds to them? We will 
consider later some attempts to clarify that mystical immola- 
tion; but first we will see another modern trend, that defending 
Oblation Alone. 

This idea, going back to the French Oratorians of the seven- 
teenth century, was admirably defended by Lepin in 1926.? The 
basis of the theory is that sacrifice is essentially the personal act 
by which a man unites himself to God, his various religious acts 
by which he gives himself personally as a victim to God. Others 
speak of this as the interior and improper sacrifice. Ritual 
sacrifice (what others call “‘proper sacrifice”’) is an extension of 
this, the external act expressing that interior sacrifice. It is here 
that immolation can find a place, for it is one way in which a 
man can express his interior sacrifice and so make a true and 
ritual sacrifice. When this simple definition is applied to Christ 
then it is seen that His sacrifice is found in the whole of His life 
from birth, through Calvary with its immolation, into the glory 
of heaven, where Christ is still possessed of that same essential 
interior sacrifice, offering Himself eternally in what is called the 
Heavenly Sacrifice. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is then easily explained. Its main 
feature is that Christ becomes present as He is in heaven, in the 
eternal act of offering Himself. Thus in the Mass we have the 
identical sacrifice of Christ in which He is priest and victim. 


1 Cf. Hocedez, ibid. 
2M. Lepin, L’Idée du sacrifice de la Messe. 1926. 
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For the Church begins to offer sensible symbols of herself and 
her members, the bread and wine. In these she is offering her- 
self. Then at the consecration, under the visible signs of Christ’s 
immolation, her offering is changed into Christ’s, so that she 
both offers Christ along with Christ and offers herself in Christ ; 
for the symbol of herself has been changed into Christ. He simi- 
larly, now present under the appearances, offers not only Him- 
self but also His Church, which has so been joined to him in the 
sacrifice of Head and Members. This joint offering begins in the 
consecration but continues as long as Christ is present on the 
altar. It is completed in the Communion, which not only applies 
to the Church the fruits of Calvary but also unites her most 
closely to Christ and his religious sentiments, reproducing them 
in her. 

As a means of explaining the meaning of the Mass this is 
most helpful in its all-embracing simplicity. It fits in the whole 
of man’s religious attitude to God. It provides an easy explana- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice including Calvary, with an excellent 
demonstration of its absolute unity for all time in the eternal 
self-oblation of Christ. It is not difficult to see a close relation 
of the act of the Church and of each member with the act of 
Christ in the Mass. But, at the same time, it has its difficulties. 
The chief defect is the way that immolation is pushed into the 
background. Some think this to be tampering with the definition 
of true sacrifice. Then, despite the close union of the Church 
with Christ, it is not actually easy to see what is meant by saying 
that the Church’s sacrifice merges into and is incorporated with 
the sacrifice of Christ, so that she offers Christ. Opponents of 
the theory would say that it looks as if the Church only offers 
bread and wine as symbols of herself. Finally the use of the 
Heavenly Sacrifice is attacked, for it is not agreed that Christ’s 
act in heaven is a true sacrifice. 

De la Taille? provided a partial corrective to these faults in 
a theory appearing about the same time. He put immolation 
back into the centre of the picture of sacrifice and brought out 
in great relief the importance of the act of the Church. He 


1 Superbly expounded in E. Masure, The Christian Sacrifice. Burns Oates, 1944. 
2M. de la Taille, Mysterium Fidei 1921. Engl. trans. The Mystery of Faith. 
Sheed & Ward, 2 vols., 1941, 1950. 
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defined sacrifice as being both oblation and immolation, and 
immolation entails some physical act of death or destruction. 
This serves as the material element of sacrifice, providing the 
victim. The ritual oblation will be the oblation of the victim so 
provided. It takes the form of a representative immolation in 
the Mass, the two consecrations representing Calvary and the 
death of Christ. But this does not make Christ a victim. That is 
reserved to Calvary. It is only the ritual offering of the victim. 
At the Last Supper this ritual offering was made actually by 
Christ, and the sacrifice then begun was completed by the 
immolation on Calvary, to be consummated by the glorification 
of Christ, His Resurrection, Ascension and eternal presence at 
the right hand of God as our mediator, eternally an immolated 
victim. 

From heaven Christ continues to act in His Church, but the 
sacrifice He offers only virtually. This means to say that Christ 
has given to the Church the power to offer Him as an already 
immolated victim, so that she may share in His sacrificial act, 
make it the chief act of her religion and so share in its efficacy. 
Thus, as in the other sacraments, Christ works through the 
activity of the Church on earth, moving her to act, but Himself 
not making or eliciting a new act of offering. All the newness 
of offering is hers who does the twofold consecration and mys- 
tical immolation. By this she represents her own interior sacrifice 
and also offers Christ, as He did with this action and as He com- 
manded her to do. The result is a complete unity of sacrifice. 
For Christ only offers once, at the Last Supper. And the repeated 
actions of the Church do not add to Christ’s offering, since they 
are already included in it and are now only brought into 
actuality. That is expressed by de la Taille in the phrase that 
the oblation Christ then made persists in causing our particular 
and subordinate oblations for all time. 

The theory has the marks of genius. First there is the ex- 
treme simplicity of the central idea of making the Supper and 
Cross to be two parts of one numerical sacrifice, and making 
the Mass simply the ritual oblation of the victim already immo- 
lated. The unity of Christ’s sacrifice and the association of the 
Church with the sacrifice of Calvary are achieved with one 
stroke. Then there is the clarity with which the contribution of 
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the Church and her members can be stated: she expresses her 
interior sacrifice by offering Christ, and it is most clearly she 
who does it. 

But the theologians once again raise their critical voice. 
They query the unity of the Supper and Calvary as explained, 
for surely the Supper is a sacrifice on its own and not just a part 
of Calvary; a fortiori Calvary must not be made only part of a 
sacrifice but in itself the sacrifice of our redemption. Then they 
question whether sufficient value is given to mystical immola- 
tion when it is said to be a ritual offering. Finally the bulk of 
theologians are not happy about the assertion that Christ offers 
only virtually in the Mass. If there is anything clear in tradition 
it is that Christ is the priest, and this is best explained if he 
offers actually. All the same de la Taille had given a great 
fillip to theological speculation and to devotional writing. It 
was in this atmosphere that the fourth great modern attempt to 
explain the Mass came into prominence, the Mystery Theory 
of Casel and his followers. 

The Mystery Theory is specially associated with the names 
of Casel and Séhngen, and I concentrate on them.! Casel takes 
as a basis the idea that Christian life is simply our sharing in the 
Mysteries, in the divine-human acts of Christ’s redemptive life. 
He distinguishes three levels, so to speak, of mystery. There is 
the Mystery of God which is the whole work of redemption 
existing eternally in the mind of God. Then there is the Mystery 
of Christ, which is that idea manifested or lived and executed in 
time by Christ’s Incarnation and Redemptive Acts which are 
consummated by his eternal glory with the Father. The third 
level is the Mystery of the Church, which is that life of Christ 
shared by the faithful, who enter into a real and living com- 
munion with that Mystery of Christ. 

If Christian life, then, is to be fully realized, it is not enough 
that Christ’s teaching and merits and power should be trans- 
mitted to men. Theology has too long kept within that true but 


1 The fullest English exposition I know is L. Bouyer, Liturgical Piety. Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1955. Some ideas will be found in I. Trethowan, Christ in the 
Liturgy. Sheed & Ward, 1952; in A.-M. Roguet, The Mass. Blackfriars, 1953; 
C. Howell, The Work of our Redemption. A brief but full exposition is in T. Filthaut, 
La théologie des Mystéres. Desclee, 1954. Two works of Casel in French are: Le 
Mémorial du Seigneur and Le Mystére du culte dans le Christianisme (Edit. du Cerf). 
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narrow horizon. Christians must be enabled to share in that 
redemptive life itself. For this to be done it is required that 
those mysteries or redemptive acts become present to us so as 
to be our acts and effective in us. Notice well that it must be the 
same numerical act that becomes present, not a mere figure of 
it, nor simply the efficacy of it, nor a repetition of it. This wonder 
is verified above all in the sacraments. For the Mystery of 
Christ, His Incarnation, His Redemptive Act, His Glory as 
Kurios Pneumatikos is not tied to historical place and time. 
That Mystery exists above time and space, abstracted from 
their conditions and limitations. 

When the sacramental ritual of the Eucharist, then, is 
carried out, it is an effective ritual and sign, it does what it sig- 
nifies, contains what it signifies. It contains, therefore, the Mys- 
tery of Christ, his redemptive acts and most of all his sacrifice 
on Calvary. That identical sacrificial act, once offered and 
unique, is present ; present not just to our minds but objectively, 
present not because it has been repeated, but as the same 
numerical act. That is the key thought of the theory. Casel 
then goes on to relate this to the activity of the Church, to show 
how she shares in that act so as to live by Christ’s act and profit 
by it spiritually. 

The Church is associated with Christ in His redemptive act 
first of all as receiving the activity and life-giving efficacy of 
Christ so present. Then she is associated because she collaborates 
with Christ. She collaborates externally in that she does the 
ritual which is the means through which the act of Christ is 
present to her. She collaborates internally and actively be- 
cause she opens herself to His influence, offering herself so 
as to die with and in Christ and thus share His death 
and resurrection. So she makes those acts hers and to the 
extent of her conformity with Christ the efficacy of His acts 
is found in her. By “The Church” in all of this is meant each 
and every one of the members, but each in his own function 
and order. 

Before commenting on this I would like to give the modifica- 
tions of the theory held by Séhngen. He makes three changes. 
First he reduces the Mystery to a unity. The Mystery is simply 
the saving power of God, the saving act of God. This is realized 
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historically in Christ, resulting in the Glorified Christ in whom 
that divine saving power and life exists, acquired by His redemp- 
tive acts and now available to us. Then this same Mystery, the 
saving power of God, reaches out and continues in the Church, 
in whose acts Christ is present and effective. 

The second change is a modified explanation of how the 
redemptive acts of Christ are present, for example in the Mass, 
In the Eucharist there is not just the offering of Christ’s Body 
and Blood, but the sacrifical act of Calvary becomes present. 
This can be so because the essential content of the redemptive 
acts of Christ, that mystery of divine life and saving power, is 
now concentrated in Christ glorified, and so is above space and 
time. When Christ is present in the sacramental rite it follows 
that His redemptive acts are present, for in Him the value of 
those acts exists eternally. So the statement is the same as Casel’s 
but the mode of presence is totally different. 

The third change is that he tries to explain what he means 
by all this, using the theological idea of res et sacramentum which 
Vonier had emphasized. The external ritual done by the 
Church is the sacrament of Christ’s redemptive act. It figures 
His saving act, is the memorial of Christ’s sacrifice done by us 
as our act for our profit. But, being an effective sacrament, it 
contains Res et Sacramentum, the reality figured by that act, 
namely Christ and His redemptive sacrifice here and now really 
present for the sanctification of the Church. That sanctification 
is the ultimate reality, res sacramenti. 

It is difficult to criticize such a theory which is so vast and 
in many ways so intangible. One favourable criticism is, how- 
ever, immediately obvious. As a basis for liturgical devotion it 
achieves its purpose admirably. Despite the exotic terms used 
it can be expressed in the simplest manner to explain the essen- 
tial reality of the Mass. In the Mass the identical reality of 
Christ’s sacrifice on Calvary is made present. We collaborate 
externally and internally and so are sanctified by the efficacy of 
that act which is present and is ours. Nothing could be simpler 
than that; but its setting in the background of the whole mys- 
tery of Christ allows indefinite expansion, bringing in all the 
points tradition has ever used. It also provides a real inspiration, 
for we live the reality of Christ’s redemptive activity with Christ, 
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so that life in Christ is seen as the central fact of Christian life 
and worship. 

Yet when we examine the theory as explaining the data of 
tradition it begins to wilt. For it does not explain itself, nor is it 
so established from the sources of revelation that we could 
accept it without as yet being explained. The second of these 
points cannot be discussed briefly and must be omitted here. I 
will only suggest why the theory does not seem to explain itself, 
and so neither solves the theological problem nor is the required 
basis for liturgy. 

The redemptive acts of Christ are said to be present in the 
Eucharist. This can mean in Casel’s theory that these acts are 
either separate from Christ or joined to Christ. In Séhngen’s 
theory it can mean that they are present joined to Christ as a 
value resultant from the historic acts of Christ. None of these 
ideas can be upheld. If they are separate from Christ, detached 
supra-spatial and supra-temporal realities, then they correspond 
to nothing that we know. Casel seems to admit this when he 
claims that the Mystery is a hidden reality, that is known by and 
experienced by Gnosis or faith but transcends reason so that it 
cannot be fully expressed by rational knowledge. A similar 
vagueness regarding the presence of the mystery in the liturgical 
year is reproved by Pius XII in Mediator Dei. 

If these acts are considered as joined to Christ then there 
seems to be a contradiction in that Christ dies and yet does not 
die. If the act of Calvary is present then Christ dies. Filthaut 
even Claims that this is implied in the Mystery Theory for Bap- 
tism, and so a fortiori for the Eucharist. He writes: ““Christ must 
first die, Christ Himself and physically, here and now, that is to 
say in the baptismal action.””? Yet Christ does not die, nor does 
the theory pretend that He dies. 

If the redemptive act is said to be present joined to Christ 
as a resultant value, then no contradiction can be shown, but 
Casel’s criticism of Séhngen seems valid. The act of Christ itself 
does not become present. There is present not Passio Christi but 
Christus Passus, whereas the theory asserts and sets out to 


1 Mediator Dei, no. 176. Cf. J. Filograssi, De Ssma Eucharistia. Rome, 1953, 
from whom this criticism is taken. 
* Filthaut, op. cit., p. 83. 
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show that Christ’s sacrifice, Passio Christi, is contained in the 
Eucharist. 

I would borrow a further criticism from Father Roguet.! He 
mentions the above point about Baptism and then says that the 
theory does not take full account of what is meant by a sign. For 
it holds that the passion of Christ, and so a sacrificial immola- 
tion, is found in all the sacraments. Yet it is only in the Eucha- 
rist that we have the external sign of the Passion. So only the 
Eucharist should be said to be the effective sign of the Passion, 
to contain the passion, to contain and to be the sacrificial 
immolation of Christ. This idea of effective sign seems to me to 
be the most fruitful one that has been brought forward, and it 
has been the subject of a great deal of attention and theory. I 
will try, in conclusion, to give a brief account of those authors 
who in recent years have sought to solve the theological problem 
in this way. 

The general line that these authors take can be expressed in 
a syllogism. They distinguish between the sacrifice of Christ 
that took place on Calvary in the physical order and the sacri- 
fice of Christ which is in the Eucharist in the sacramental order. 
Then they argue: The Eucharist with two-fold species repre- 
sents or figures the sacrifice of the Cross. But Christian sacra- 
ments are efficacious, effect or contain what they signify. 
Therefore the Eucharist not only represents but also effects or 
contains the sacrifice of the Cross. 

Then each sets out to give his explanation of what he means. 
Vonier? is the modern source of these ideas, it seems to me, and 
the Mystery Theory owes a lot to him as well. He argues that 
sacraments and their efficacy constitute a world apart, a world 
of sacramental reality. Their special power, he says, is to “‘film” 
past events, to reproduce them and make them available at any 
moment in any place. They can do this because the externals 
(Sacramentum tantum) contain an inner reality corresponding to 
them (Res et Sacramentum). In the Eucharist the externals tell us 
that the internal reality is the Body of Christ in the host, His 
Blood in the chalice. Now this is precisely Christ on Calvary, His 
Body and Blood separated or immolated, Christ in the moment 


1In the Ami du Clergé, 1955, p- 401. 
2 A. Vonier, A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. B.O.W., 1925 
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of death, Christus Passus. So in the Mass we have Calvary 
without affecting Christ in any way physically. 

The obvious defect of the explanation is that it is concerned 
with Christus Passus and not with Christi Passio; and it is the 
passion of Christ, an action, that is Calvary and Christ’s true 
sacrifice. So Héris' supplements Vonier by going a step further. 
He argues that Christ is made present by a twofold relation of 
the species, one to His Body the other to His Blood. Since these 
two relations constitute the sacramental existence of Christ, then 
Christ is made present in a state of sacramental separation or 
immolation. This in no way affects Christ physically; by phy- 
sical concomitance He is present whole and entire; but, so far 
as the sacramental power of the words is concerned and in the 
purely sacramental order, there is a real separation and immo- 
lation effected in the sacramental action, i.e. Christi Passio. This 
idea is attractive but it remains unconvincing as an explanation 
of real though sacramental immolation. For Héris does not 
seriously explain what he means by “reality’’. So Doronzo ob- 
jects that though the relations terminate to Christ it cannot be 
said that Christ is really immolated. Those relations remain 
entirely extrinsic to Christ. I would add an objection from the 
fact that Héris defends physical causality. Now if the sacra- 
mental efficacy is physical then I cannot see by what principle 
he (and Vonier as well) put aside the power of concomitance as 
irrelevant, so that Héris asserts a real immolation in Christ. 
Surely the physical process of transubstantiation flows unbroken 
into the physical force of concomitance in one and the same 
order, the physical. So you cannot mark a real point of distinc- 
tion and say: “Here the sacramental order ends and concomi- 
tance begins.” 

Doronzo contributes a further development.? His thesis is 
like the Mystery Theory. He writes: ““The sacrifice of the Mass 
consists formally in the very oblation and immolation of Cal- 
vary, in so far as representatively repeated in the mystical 
mactation of the same victim that takes place in the consecra- 
tion.” So the sacrifice of the Mass is simply Calvary made 
present. 


1C. V. Héris, The Mystery of Christ. Mercier Press, 1950. 
* E. Doronzo, De Eucharistia, vol. 2. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1947. 
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It is made present by that mystical immolation, the twofold 
consecration, effecting in bread and wine changes that terminate 
to Christ’s Body and Blood. This forms a picture of the passion, 
imago passionis, that, according to Doronzo, is identified with 
and contains the actual reality of Calvary, Christ’s oblation and 
immolation. His proof for this identity is from a parallel with 
the way that the mind in the species intentionalis reaches the 
actual object known, or the way that relative adoration reaches 
the actual person adored. They reach and terminate to that 
object, which is thus objectively present. Similarly the Eucha- 
ristic ritual terminates to and contains Calvary, making it ob- 
jectively present. In other words the sign is in a real sense the 
object it signifies. Calvary is present tamquam exemplar in imagine 
et factum in representativa replicatione. Thus the mystical separation 
or immolation does not do anything to Christ and does not 
make a sacrifice. But it is a real immolation because it contains 
the actual reality of Calvary. 

Filograssi uses that exposition with some addition; but to 
me it seems defective, simply a fresh statement of Vasquez. The 
sign certainly contains the reality in the sense that it can evoke 
it in the mind; but that is also true of a bare memorial. Doronzo 
stresses that the mystical mactation is not a sacrifice, for that 
would be added to Calvary. So the whole value of his theory 
lies in the fact that the exemplar is contained in the image, and 
I personally cannot distinguish this from a bare commemoration 
which Doronzo, of course, is not defending. 

It will have been noticed that what these recent theologians 
are all doing is to transfer the basis of investigation to the 
nature of a sacrament, and to seek in that the reason why the 
Mass is a sacrifice. An order of sacramental reality in efficacious 
signs is asserted by Vonier and given some explanation by 
Héris and Doronzo. A Dutch theologian, Monden,! has done 
the same in a most attractive theory. He agrees with Casel that 
the fact of mystery-presence of Calvary is established as an 
element of patristic teaching, but he differs from Casel on the 
manner of that presence. 


1L. Monden, S.J., Het Misoffer als Mysterie. Roermond-Maaseik, 1948. I 
know him only by a French summary at the end of this book and by a review in 
Recherches de Science Religieuse, 1954, pp. 121-4. 
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This manner he explains by a theory of sacramental caus- 
ality which seems to derive from Billot though it is not Billot’s 
Intentional Causality. It is physical and Monden calls it Sym- 
bolic Causality. A Concrete Sign (Monden’s name, I think, for 
efficacious or practical sign) does not just notify something to 
the mind (as Billot is alleged to hold), but expresses and realizes, 
makes real, gives external clothing to a spiritual act, e.g. to 
God’s will to sanctify or to God’s will to effect the change of 
Transubstantiation. So the sacramental act is the spiritual act 
being made, coming into existence, taking place. In that act of 
signifying God’s will is expressed, is realized, is operative. He 
takes an example from daily life. The spiritual act by which I 
love a friend can be signified to his mind by a handshake; but 
the handshake is also itself an act of friendship; in it my spiri- 
tual act is embodied, finds expression, takes place. 

This idea he applies to the Mass and crystallizes a wide- 
spread approach to the Mass today. The external acts and 
words of Christ at the Last Supper, the sign, contained also the 
spiritual reality of Christ’s sacrifice of Calvary; for they em- 
bodied His priestly act, His internal spiritual act of immolative 
oblation. The Mass simply repeats this in favour of the Church. 
So the Mass is the external representation of Calvary, but it 
also is Calvary because it actualizes, makes present and effec- 
tive, the internal priestly and sacrificial act of Christ. So the 
passion is present but not as Casel thought. 

This idea of concentrating on the internal act of Christ is 
fairly common. Roguet says that the Last Supper put into 
sacramental language Christ’s voluntary acceptance of death so 
that we could repeat it at Mass. Barden, Garrigou-Lagrange* 
and the French School speak of Christ’s priestly oblation perse- 
vering even now in heaven. De la Taille holds a similar idea as 
do a number of others. Garrigou-Lagrange speaks of it as 
persevering in one moment of participated eternity. Barden 
says it exists in Angelic Time or Aeviternity, and then holds 
that this mind or will of Christ is used by God to move the 
Church on earth so that the external action will express Christ’s 
priestly oblation and be Christ’s sacrifice. 


1W. Barden, What Happens at Mass. Clonmore & Reynolds, 1950. 
* R. Garrigou-Lagrange, De Eucharistia. Desclee, 1942. 


Vol. x11 
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Barden has thus come to the same point by a different route. 
I think that Monden has the right general idea and the key to 
the solution of both the pastoral and theological problem of the 
Mass, in so far as a solution is possible. It is the key to the pas- 
toral problem because it is a sublimely simple idea of everyday 
life, and yet it takes us back to what Christ did and conveys an 
obvious though general idea of oblation and immolation. So 
round it can be explained all the redemptive activity of Christ 
and God, past, present and future, and all the symbols, circum- 
stances, sacrificial ideas, prayers and affections that make up 
human and Christian religion. This concentration on background 
is invaluable for “‘getting over’’ the idea of assisting at Mass and 
is being widely adopted, e.g. in the publications of Maison-Dieu, 
the Centre Pastorale and in Lumen Vitae. Detailed theory on obla- 
tion and immolation are able to take a second place. 

It is also the key to the theological problem, because what 
Monden has done is to express clearly and apply the idea of 
effective and practical sign that Billot put forward. All that one 
can say about the Mass is that it is a different way of expressing 
and doing what Christ did on Calvary. Yet from that idea one 
can build a statement that seems to meet the main problems of 
the Mass and include the data of tradition. I have not read 
Monden’s own work, but this is how I would see his idea solving 
the problems. I borrow liberally from many sources. 

The first problem is to keep unchanged the definition of 
sacrifice and not to twist the ideas of oblation and immolation 
when applying them to the Mass. That seems to cause no 
trouble, for in that externalized will-act of Christ, his acceptance 
of death, both elements can be found on Calvary and in the 
Mass. There is room for theological development and precision 
on the point of immolation but the central idea seems clear. I 
personally would develop it through Intentional Causality and 
find a sort of “sacramental existence” in the Juridical Order. 

Unity with Calvary is the second problem and should cause 
no difficulty. On the one hand there is obviously no numerical 
unity, nor should there be. For Calvary is the sacrifice redemp- 
tive of mankind and so takes on a special form, Christ’s death 
physically executed and accepted, with Christ acting as Head of 

1 Cf. J. McDonald, Billot and the Mass, THE CLercy Review, Feb. 1953. 
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Mankind. In the Supper there is the sacrifice of the Head of the 
Church, containing the same priestly act, Christ’s acceptance of 
death, but in a ritual form to enable it to be re-enacted as our 
sacrifice so that we may profit by it. Hence no absolute unity 
should be sought. Yet the same time there is the unity demanded 
by tradition, for the essential sacrificial reality of Calvary is 
present in the Mass, Christ’s acceptance of death which is both 
oblation and immolation. 

The same ideas allow us to see how Christ’s sacrificial act 
bears repetition. What He does as Head of Mankind He can 
anticipate as Head of the Church. What He did as Head of the 
Church for the members at the Last Supper can still be done by 
the members as a personal act to ratify and complete what He did 
in their name. This personal act He then foresaw and intended as 
the fulness of the sacrifice of Head and members, so that it does 
not add to Christ but simply actualizes what He then began. 

There seems, finally, a solution to the problem of having pro- 
pitiation without any derogation to Calvary. For that priestly 
acceptance of death by Christ is propitiatory however it is done. 
Yet, since it is an acceptance of the physical death foreseen by 
Christ, it can only exist, can only be true and will only be accep- 
table to God in dependence on Calvary, in the supposition that 
Calvary will take place or has taken place. Hence it derives all its 
value from Calvary. Christ was the priest and victim who would go 
to Calvary. He is now a victim acceptable from us because already 
accepted from Christ. The priest who moves us to offer is the High 
Priest who through Calvary reigns in heaven and works through 
us. We whom he moves are his members, redeemed and made 
his members by Calvary. In other words there is no value in the 
Mass and no propitiation that does not derive from Calvary. 

It may be presumptuous to think that a real though general 
solution has been found for what is rightly called the mystery of 
faith. Yet it may be that the persevering work of theologians has 
borne fruit in our century and presented us with a simple but 
solid and intelligible foundation on which to build. If that is so 
then we can look forward to developing and using the riches of 
scripture and tradition in the interests of liturgical devotion and 
the Christian life. 


J. McDonatp 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CULPABILITY OF Mass-MIssING CHILDREN 


Is it right or wrong to tell children that they commit a 
mortal sin, if they miss Mass on days of precept? Is it safe to say 
that no child whose parents never come to Mass sins gravely 
by not coming? (W. S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 12: “Legibus mere ecclesiasticis non tenentur qui 
baptismum non receperunt, nec baptizati qui sufficienti rationis 
usu non gaudent, nec qui, licet rationis usum assecuti, septi- 
mum aetatis annum nondum expleverunt, nisi aliud iure 
expresse caveatur.” 

i. Although children should be encouraged to come to Mass 
at an early age, it would evidently be wrong to suggest to any 
child, however precocious, that it sins gravely in not coming, 
until there is evidence that it has not only incurred the objective 
obligation, but is subjectively capable of violating it gravely. 
The Church has attempted to define the date of the objective 
obligation, but she cannot determine the age at which children 
become subjectively capable of mortal sin, for it varies from 
child to child and depends on factors which, of their nature, are 
knowable only to God. Even in the individual child, the age of 
discretion is not something to which one can assign a date. It 
arrives, not suddenly like lightning in the night, but gradually 
like the breaking of day; so that even one in whom it can be 
said to have dawned “nondum de quovis opere bono vel malo 
diiudicare statim possit”.} 

Surprisingly few of the moral manualists attempt to analyse 
the moral responsibility of children during this crepuscular 
period, but most, we think, would agree with Regatillo-Zalba’ 
that the pre-moral phase of infancy is followed by a phase of 


1 Rodrigo, Tractatus de Legibus, n. 164. 
% Theologiae Moralis Summa, I, n. 118. 
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moral evolution, during which the child advances slowly from 
a vague sense of obligation ex motivo auctoritatis to the more 
objective, complex and general judgements which make it 
capable of grave moral responsibility, and that this phase 
commonly lasts from the age of six or seven to the age of 
puberty. 

Some authors have attempted to define the minimum age at 
which grave moral responsibility is possible,! but it would seem 
that one cannot reliably measure the efficacy of divine grace 
and enlightenment by psychological norms. All we can really 
say with confidence is that children of less than ten or eleven 
years are unlikely to have achieved the degree of mental develop- 
ment and moral judgements naturally required for grave respon- 
sibility, that many children will not achieve it before the age of 
puberty (roughly fourteen years), and some of the feather- 
brained type not for a while after physical puberty. This indeed 
is the line which the Church herself appears to follow, at least 
in her penal law; for, in canon 2204, she declares: ‘“‘Minor 
aetas, nisi aliud constet, minuit delicti imputabilitatem eoque 
magis quo ad infantiam propius accedit” ; and, in canon 2230, 
she exempts impuberes from penalties latae sententiae.? 

Furthermore, even when a child is capable of appreciating 
a grave moral issue, it does not follow that it will actually do so, 
with the requisite advertence, in every case in which such an 
issue objectively exists. Mortal sin is defined as an act by which a 
creature consciously and wilfully turns away, at least implicitly, 
from God, the final end of his rational nature.’ It requires full 
advertence to the gravity of the act and a clear-cut decision, 
that degree of advertence and consent, indeed, which reasonable 
men commonly give to business of serious moment; ‘“‘nullum 
enim maius negotium quam salus aeterna’’.4 Now, although it 
is quite possible even for a child of ten to have advertence and 
consent of this kind in moral issues whose gravity is derived 


1 Regatillo-Zalba (loc. cit.) quote Huber as fixing it at ten years and Engert 
at eleven. 

2 ““Fxinde merito concludi posse videtur, quod impubertas, praesertim infantiae 
proxima, inducit praesumptionem facti, si non iuris, de imputabilitate criminali 
minima.”—Michiels, De Delictis et Poenis, I, p. 146. 

3 Cf. St Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, qu. LX XII, a. 5. 

*Fanfani, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, I, n. 318. 
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from the nature of things and confirmed by the attitude of those 
to whose influence it is habitually subject (e.g. in regard to the 
taking of human life), it seems unlikely that children under the 
age of fourteen will commonly attain this degree of advertence 
and consent in regard to the gravity of particular obligations of 
positive law, like that of Mass-attendance, except when their 
environment is such as to inculcate a practical conviction of 
gravity. 

They may give notional assent to the assertion of their 
teachers that Mass-attendance is spiritually “‘a matter of life 
and death’’, but if those among whom they live treat it as little 
more than a matter of respectability, their practical judgement 
will probably tend to take the same line, or, at least, to remain 
in a state of eclipse which can scarcely be described as full 
advertence to grave malice. 

The answer to the first question posed by our correspondent 
would therefore seem to require a distinction. It is right to tell 
children that “it is a grave sin” to stay away from a Mass of 
precept without sufficient reason, because the law of the Church 
binds objectively under grave sin and children should be 
instructed in the objective law, at least from the age at which 
they are presumed to be canonically subject to it. On the other 
hand, we think it unwise, if not positively wrong, outside of 
confession, to say to any child or group of children under the 
age of puberty: “You will commit a mortal sin, if you miss 
Mass,” or: “You have committed a mortal sin by missing 
Mass.” It may be true of some, but it is unlikely to be true of 
the majority in our semi-pagan environment, and one can 
seldom, if ever, be morally certain, even in individual cases. 

ii. In answer to the second question, we think it safe to say 
that few children whose parents never come to Mass sin gravely 
by not coming themselves, but would regard a general negative 
as unwarranted by the available means of knowledge. 

It is, however, worth adding that since, as may be evident 
enough, we can claim no special competence or experience in 
reading the minds of children, neither of the above answers is 
worth any more than the arguments on which it is based. 
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EASTER Vici, MAss—COMMUNION OF PRIESTS 
ASSISTING 


In the restored liturgical order of Holy Week, the celebrant 
of the Easter Vigil Mass is allowed to celebrate again on Easter 
Day. Does this mean that Holy Saturday remains fictitiously in 
operation, even though Easter Sunday has in fact begun? If so, 
are the assisting clergy allowed to communicate at this Mass, 
notwithstanding the Masses which they may have to say on 
Easter Day, or are they alone excluded from the Holy Saturday 
Communion? (A. W.) 


REPLY 


S.C.R. Instruction (appended to the general decree Maxima), 
16 November 1955, n. 20: “Sacerdotes, qui Missam solemnem 
vigiliae paschatis hora propria celebrant, id est post mediam 
noctem quae intercedit inter sabbatum et dominicam, possunt 
ipso dominico die Resurrectionis Missam festivam celebrare, 
atque etiam, si indultum habeatur, bis aut ter.” 

Canon 857: ““Nemini liceat sanctissimam Eucharistiam reci- 
pere, qui eam eadem die iam receperit, nisi in casibus de quibus 
in can. 858, §1.” 

A similar question to the above was put to this REviEw 
when the Paschal Vigil was provisionally restored, and the 
answer then given by the late Canon Mahoney? remains sub- 
stantially accurate under the new law of the decree Maxima, 
except that the incidental question of a Communion received 
on the Saturday morning no longer arises. 

According to n. 9 of this decree, the local Ordinary can 
allow the vigil ceremony to be anticipated from sunset, to suit 
special circumstances of persons or places. If he has done so, the 
clergy who assist at this evening Mass can certainly communi- 
cate at it, without prejudice to their freedom to celebrate Mass 
themselves the following day; because, even though the vigil 


1 Tue CLercy Review, February 1956, p. 114. 
* THe Ciercy Review, August 1953, p. 490. 
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Mass may assume Easter to have arrived, it is still in fact Holy 
Saturday when they communicate, and therefore they do not 
contravene the law of canon 857 when they communicate at 
their own Mass the following day. Moreover, even when the 
vigil Mass begins at midnight, according to the normal rule, if 
nevertheless the difference between clock-midnight (which is 
presumably observed) and solar-midnight is such as to enable 
the assisting priests to communicate before the latter hour, they 
can reasonably, in virtue of canon 33, §1, regard that Com- 
munion as received on a different day from that of their 
subsequent Easter Mass. 

Apart, however, from this exception, it would seem to follow 
clearly from the wording of the law that the assisting clergy 
may not communicate at a vigil Mass celebrated after midnight, 
if they are themselves to celebrate in the course of the day. The 
decree Maxima, n. 9, speaks of the vigil ceremony as being so 
timed that the Mass may begin “about midnight between Holy 
Saturday and Easter Sunday”. In other words, though the 
earlier part of the ceremony belongs to Holy Saturday, the 
Mass is positively intended to be part of the celebration of 
Easter Sunday. There is therefore no ground for supposing that 
Holy Saturday still remains, in our correspondent’s words, 
“fictitiously in operation”, when the midnight Mass is being 
celebrated. On the contrary, the beginning of the Mass litur- 
gically marks the beginning of the new day, even when, through | 
a miscalculation in the timing of the ceremony, the clock still 
indicates that the old day has some minutes to run. It may be 
possible chronologically to assign to Saturday a Communion 
received at this midnight Mass (i.e. when, as explained above, 
there happens to be a sufficient difference between legitimate 
reckonings of midnight), but one certainly cannot assign it to 
Saturday on purely Jiturgical grounds. 

Assuming therefore that, by every legitimate reckoning, it 
is Sunday when the Communion of the vigil Mass is distributed, 
those who communicate are excluded by canon 857 from com- 
municating again the same day, unless the law expressly pro- 
vides otherwise. It does so in regard to the celebrant of the 
Mass for a reason that is peculiar to him, namely, that he, 
unlike the assisting clergy, has to partake of the sacred species 
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which he has consecrated, and the Church does not want this 
obligation to prevent his celebrating the Mass of the day, as 
he will normally need to do for the benefit of the faithful. No 
such exception is required for the assisting clergy. It is, however, 
misleading to speak of them as being “‘alone excluded from the 
Holy Saturday Communion” ; first, because it is not liturgically 
meant to be a Holy Saturday Communion in the new order of 
things, and secondly, because the assisting clergy are in no 
different case from the faithful generally who, if they com- 
municate after midnight, may not communicate again later in 
the day. In a sense, their case is not substantially different 
from that of the celebrant, for, just as they may not communi- 
cate more laicorum and later celebrate Mass, so he may not cele- 
brate Mass and later communicate more laicorum. All that the 
law does is to allow him to celebrate one more Mass than he 
would otherwise be permitted by common law, or special 
indult, to celebrate. 


L. L. McR. 


SUNDAY AND A SECOND CLAss FEAST 


In view of the “simplification” of the Breviary and Missal 
rubrics, what is the position of a second-class feast? Is it really 
inferior to a Sunday? Corpus Christi and the feast of the 
Precious Blood are in 1956 each followed by a second-class 
feast, yet on the latter, falling on a Sunday, there is a com- 
memoration of the Sunday in Vespers, but none of the second- 
class feast. (A. W.) 


REPLY 


A minor Sunday is not, in the new rubrics, superior in rank 
to a double of the second class, and so, in concurrence—as 
under the old rubrics—the Vespers would be of the feast with a 
commemoration of the Sunday (since a feast of the second class 
retains the right to first Vespers—decree Cum nostra, IV, 11). In 
the two cases cited the preceding is, however, a double of the 
first class, and this excludes a commemoration which is not an 
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imperative one (III, 4a). The commemoration of a double of 
the second class is not an imperative commemoration, that of 
a Sunday is (IIT, 2). 


THE CHRISTMAS OCTAVE 


In the November Ciercy Review it is said that, apart 
from the days within the octave being raised to double rite, the 
Christmas octave is completely unaffected by the new rubrics. 
Does this mean that during the octave, the Office must follow 
the old form of having prayers before and after, antiphon of 
our Lady after Lauds, the Sacrosanctae at the end, etc.? (Sacer- 
dos.) 


REPLY 


No. While the general rule that the Christmas octave 
remains unchanged (decree Cum nostra, II, 13) holds, and has 
indeed been confirmed by a reply of S.R.C. of 3 November 
1955 (ad III), it would seem that its provision while being 
applied to the calendar (arrangement of Office, commemora- 
tions, etc.) is not applicable to the general structure of the 
Office as altered by Cum nostra, Title IV. While the Ordo 
Universalis Ecclesiae applies II, 13, to each day of the octave, 
e.g. prescribes the Creed and Preface of the Nativity for each 
day (contrary to the provisions of V, 7, 8), one authority, at 
least, Father Schmidt, S.J., in Periodica thinks that II, 13, should 
not be applied to feasts occurring within the octave. However, 
this opinion seems to be untenable after the reply of S.R.C. 
of 3 November 1955. 


Ap ANuLuMm CorpIs 


In the Roman Missal is given a prayer to be said by a bishop 
while putting on his ring when vesting for a Pontifical Mass. 
The prayer is headed Ad anulum cordis. What does this mean? 
(X.) 
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REPLY 


In old liturgical texts a bishop’s ring is called signum (sig- 
naculum) fidei, e.g. in the Gregorian Sacramentary (sixth cen- 
tury), or anulus fidet, e.g. in the Cambrai Pontifical (ninth 
century). In the so-called ‘‘Mass of Flaccus Illyricus’”—a collec- 
tion of Franco-Roman prayers of ninth century, printed at 
Strasbourg for the first time in 1557—a prayer similar to that 
in the Roman Missal appears with the simple rubric Ad anulum. 
The prayers for the vesting of a bishop did not appear in the 
first official edition of the Roman Missal (1570), but they are 
found in other editions of 1571 and 1574, and with the title 
Ad anulum. From about 1593 the curious title Ad anulum cordis 
began to appear, and it was received into the typical edition of 
the Missal issued by Clement VIII in 1604. It remained in all 
official editions up to 1954, when the original rubric Ad anulum 
was restored. Quite a good deal of ink has been used in finding 
explanations and mystical reasons why a bishop’s ring should be 
called anulus cordis. It seems to have been waste of time and 
energy. The rubric Ad anulum cordis is simply a good example 
of a dittograph, i.e. the unintentional repetition of a word by a 
copyist. The prayer begins Cordis, and this word found its way 
into the title of the prayer and remained there for some 363 
years. That’s all. 


THE Mass Corpora. 
Is there any law forbidding the not uncommon practice of 
leaving the corporal in the burse after Mass? (Inquirens.) 
REPLY 
There is no definite law against this practice as it is not 
contemplated by the rubrics. Unless the same vestments are to 


be used at a subsequent Mass on the same day, or next morning, 
the practice is, obviously, a most undesirable one. It will result 
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in corporals lying in burses in all the different Mass sets of vest- 
ments, possibly getting injured by damp, and being seldom 
washed. The best place to keep a corporal, normally, is on top 
of the chalice with which it is used. In this way only one (or a 
few) corporal(s) will be in actual use, and will be changed 
more frequently. 


Tone OF Voice DuRING VERNACULAR READINGS 


In Tue Ciercy Review of April (p. 241) it is stated that a 
translation of the Epistle and Gospel may be read aloud while 
the celebrant reads them in Latin. When this is done what tone 
of voice should the celebrant use? (P. Q.) 


REPLY 


At the present time we are in a period of transition when 
the Church’s desire that the people should take an active part 
in the Sacred Liturgy is being gradually realized, and obviously 
the rubrics must, in due time and under the Church’s guidance, 
be modified to meet the new situation. In the restored rites for 
Holy Week this has been officially done, and provision is made 
for the people to make the responses that concern them and to 
do things, not merely look at or listen to what is being done or 
said (sung) by others. Accordingly, the rubric that precedes 
Orate fratres in the Order of Mass has been changed and now 
reads ‘‘celebrans clara et elevata voce dicit”’, instead of “‘voce 
paululum elevata”. This change has been made since the 
people (‘‘circumstantes”) may—indeed should, at a Dialogue 
Mass—reply ‘‘Suscipiat’’, etc., and so must hear the celebrant 
even in a large church. At a high Mass the celebrant is bidden 
(General Rubrics, XVI1, 3) to say many of the parts that he would 
recite aloud in a low Mass in a subdued voice because these 
texts are being sung. Since, then, it is nowadays allowed to 
have the Epistle and Gospel read aloud in the vernacular for 
the benefit of the congregation we may reasonably conclude 
that when this is done, the celebrant may read these parts— 
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which otherwise he would say in the loud voice—in the subdued 
voice. Probably, in due time, there will be an official ruling to 
this effect. 

While it is permissible to have readings, intended for the 
instruction of the congregation made in the vernacular, it 
would seem (until authority determines otherwise) that the 
Collect should not be read in the vernacular while the celebrant 
recites it in Latin. He does this on behalf of the people, expres- 
sing their prayer to God, and so he should not be obliged to 
take a subsidiary place while someone of lower rank—or of no 
liturgical standing at all—reads the prayer aloud. The people 
can follow it in the vernacular in their missals. Similarly if 
someone is giving a commentary during Mass he should, ob- 
viously, be silent when the celebrant is reading his special parts 
such as the Collect, Preface, Pater noster. 

EK OC. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
PAINLESS NATURAL CHILDBIRTH 
PAPAL ALLOCUTION 


AB AUGUSTO PONTIFICE CORAM MULTIS HONORABILIBUS MEDICIS HABITA, 
QUORUM PLERIQUE IN MAGNIS LYCEIS OBSTETRICEM DISCIPLINAM ET 
GYNECOLOGIAM DOCENT, OBSTETRICIS ARTIS SCHOLAS MODERANTUR, 
INSTITUTIS PARITURIS MATRIBUS ATTRIBUTIS PRAESUNT, CUM HI 
ROMAN CONVENERANT INVITATU ET ARCESSITU SECRETARIATUS EX 
OMNIBUS GENTIBUS CATHOLICORUM MEDICORUM.—8 IANUARII 1956 
(A.A.S., 1956, XLVIII, p. 82). 


Sujet du discours: l’accouchement sans douleur 


Nous avons regu des informations sur une acquisition nouvelle de 
la gynécologie et l’on Nous a prié de prendre position a cet égard au 
point de vue moral et religieux. I] s’agit de l’accouchement naturel, sans 
douleur dans lequel on n’utilise aucun moyen artificiel, mais ot l’on 
met uniquement en ceuvre les forces naturelles de la mére. 
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Rappel de déclarations antérieures 


Dans Notre allocution aux membres du IV° Congrés inter- 
national des médecins catholiques, le 29 septembre 1949! Nous 
disions que le médecin se propose au moins d’adoucir les maux et 
les souffrances qui affligent les hommes. Nous évoquions alors le 
chirurgien, qui s’efforce dans les interventions nécessaires d’éviter au 
maximum la douleur; le gynécologue qui tente de diminuer les 
souffrances de la naissance, sans mettre en danger la mére ni 
enfant et sans nuire aux liens d’affection maternelle qui—affirme- 
t-on—se nouent d’habitude 4 ce moment. Cette derniére remarque 
se référait 4 un procédé utilisé 4 l’époque dans la maternité d’une 
grande ville moderne: pour lui éviter de souffrir, on avait plongé la 
mére dans une hypnose profonde, mais on constata que ce procédé 
entrainait une indifférence affective a l’égard de l’enfant. D’aucuns 
cependant estiment pouvoir expliquer autrement ce fait. 

Instruit par cette expérience, on eut soin par la suite d’éveiller la 
mére plusieurs fois pour quelques moments au cours du travail ; on 
réussit de la sorte a éviter ce que l’on craignait. Une constatation 
analogue put étre fait lors d’une narcose prolongée. 

La nouvelle méthode, dont Nous voulons parler a présent, ne 
connait pas ce danger; elle laisse 4 la parturiente sa pleine con- 
science, du début a la fin, et le plein usage de ses forces psychiques 
(intelligence, volonté, affectivité); elle ne supprime, ou, selon 
d’autres, ne diminue que la douleur. 

Quelle position faut-il adopter 4 son égard au point de vue moral 
et religieux? 


I—EsgQuissE DE LA NOUVELLE METHODE 


1—Ses rapports avec l’expérience du passé 


D’abord I’accouchement indolore considéré comme fait courant 
tranche nettement sur l’expérience humaine commune, celle d’au- 
jourd’hui, mais aussi celle du passé et des temps les plus reculés. 

Les recherches les plus récentes indiquent que quelques méres 
mettent au monde sans ressentir aucune douleur, bien qu’on n’ait 
utilisé aucun analgésique ou anesthésique. Elles montrent aussi que 
le degré d’intensité des souffrances est moindre chez les peuples 
primitifs que chez les civilisés ; s’il est moyen en beaucoup de cas, il 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, a. 1949 p. 557 SS. 
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reste élevé pour la plupart des méres, et méme il n’est pas rare 
qu'il soit insupportable. Telles sont les observations actuelles. 

Il faut dire la méme chose des ages passés, pour autant que les 
sources historiques permettent de contréler le fait. Les douleurs des 
femmes en travail étaient proverbiales; on s’y référait pour ex- 
primer une souffrance trés vive et angoissante, et la littérature 
profane aussi bien que religieuse en fournit les preuves. Cette fagon 
de parler est courante, en effet, méme dans les textes bibliques de 
Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, surtout dans les écrits des pro- 
phétes. Nous en citerons ici quelque exemples. Isaie compare son 
peuple avec la femme qui, au moment de la naissance souffre et 
crie ;1 Jérémie qui regarde en face l’approche du jugement de Dieu, 
dit: “‘J’entends des cris comme ceux d’une femme en travail; des 
cris d’angoisse, comme ceux d’une femme qui enfante pour la 
premiére fois”.? Le soir qui précéde sa mort, le Seigneur compare la 
situation de ses Apotres a celle de la mére qui attend le moment de la 
naissance: ‘‘Une mére qui enfante est dans les douleurs, parce que 
son heure est venue. Mais lorsqu’elle a donné le jour a |’enfant, elle 
ne se souvient plus de sa tribulation, parce qu’elle se réjouit qu’un 
homme soit venu au monde”’.® 

Tout ceci permet d’affirmer, comme un fait regu parmi les 
hommes de jadis et d’aujourd’hui, que la mére enfante dans la 
douleur. C’est 4 quoi s’oppose la nouvelle méthode. 


2—La nouvelle méthode considérée en elle-méme 
(a) Constdérations générales préliminaires faites par ses tenants 


Deux considérations générales, faites par ses tenants, guident et 
orientent celui qui veut esquisser ses traits principaux; la premiére 
concerne la différence entre l’activité indolore et l’activité dou- 
loureuse des organes et des membres; l’autre, l’origine de la douleur 
et son lien avec la fonction organique. 

Les fonctions de l’organisme, affirme-t-on, lorsqu’elles sont nor- 
males et accomplies comme il faut, ne s’"accompagnent pas de sensa- 
tions douloureuses ; celles-ci dénotent la présence de quelque com- 
plication ; sinon la nature se contredirait elle-méme, car elle associe 
la douleur 4 tel processus en vue de provoquer une réaction de 
défense et de protection contre ce qui lui serait nuisible. La naissance 


Cir. Is; Xvi, ¥7. 
2 Ter. 4, 31. 
3 To. 16, 21. 
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normale est une fonction naturelle et devrait par conséquent se 
passer sans douleur. D’ou celle-ci provient-elle donc? 

La sensation de douleur, répond-on, est déclenchée et réglée par 
Pécorce cérébrale, ol parviennent les excitations et les signaux de 
tout l’organisme. L’organe central réagit sur eux de manieéres trés 
différentes; certaines de ces réactions (ou réflexes) recoivent de la 
nature un caractére précis et sont associées par elle 4 des processus 
déterminés (réflexes absolus) ; pour d’autres, par contre, la nature 
n’a fixé ni leur caractére ni leurs connexions, mais elles sont déter- 
minées par ailleurs (réflexes conditionnés). 

Les sensations de douleur sont au nombre des réflexes (absolus 
ou conditionnés) provenant de l’écorce cérébrale. L’expérience a 
prouvé qu’il est possible grace 4 des associations établies arbitraire- 
ment, de provoquer des sensations de douleur, méme quand I’exci- 
tation qui les déclenche en est par elle-méme totalement incapable. 

Dans les relations humaines, ces réflexes conditionnés ont comme 
agent des plus efficaces et des plus fréquents, le langage, la parole 
prononcée ou écrite, ou si l’on veut, l’opinion qui régne dans un 
milieu et que tout le monde partage et exprime par le langage. 


(b) Eléments de la nouvelle méthode 


On comprend par 1a l’origine des sensations douloureuses vives 
ressenties 4 la naissance: elles sont considérées par certains auteurs 
comme dues a des réflexes conditionnés contrariants déclenchés par 
des complexes idéologiques et affectifs erronés. 

Les disciples du Russe Pavlov (physiologistes, psychologues, 
gynécologues), mettant a profit les recherches de leur maitre sur les 
réflexes conditionnés, présentent en substance la question comme 
suit : 


(a) son fondement 


L’accouchement n’a pas toujours été douloureux, mais il |’est 
devenu au cours des temps 4 cause des “‘réflexes conditionnés”. 
Ceux-ci ont pu avoir leur origine dans un premier accouchement 
douloureux ; peut-étre ’hérédité y joue-t-elle aussi un réle, mais ce 
ne sont 14 que des facteurs secondaires. Le motif principal en est le 
langage et l’opinion du milieu qu’il manifeste: la naissance, dit-on, 
est ‘‘’heure difficile de la mére’’, elle est une torture imposée par la 
nature, qui livre la mére sans défense a des souffrances in suppor- 
tables. Cette association, créée par le milieu, provoque la crainte de 
la naissance et la crainte des douleurs terribles qui l’accompagnent. 
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Ainsi, quand les contractions musculaires de l’utérus se font sentir 
au début de l’accouchement, surgit la réaction de défense de la 
douleur ; cette douleur provoque une crampe musculaire et celle-ci 
4 son tour un accroissement des douleurs. Les douleurs sont donc 
réelles, mais elles découlent d’une cause faussement interprétée. A la 
naissance, ce qui est un fait, ce sont less contractions normales de 
lutérus et les sensations organiques qui l’accompagnent; mais, ces 
sensations ne sont pas interprétées par les organes centraux pour ce 
qu’elles sont: de simples fonctions naturelles; en vertu des réflexes 
conditionnés, et en particulier de la “‘crainte” extréme, elles dérivent 
vers le domaine des sensations douloureuses. 


(b) son but 


Telle serait le genése des douleurs puerpérales. 

On voit par la quels seront le but et la tache de l’obstétrique 
indolore. Appliquant les connaissances scientifiques acquises, elle 
doit d’abord dissocier les associations existant déja entre les sensa- 
tions normales des contractions de l’utérus et les réactions de douleur 
de ’écorce cérébrale. De cette maniére on supprime les réflexes 
conditionnés négatifs. En méme temps, il faut créer de nouveaux 
réflexes, positifs. qui remplaceront les réflexes négatifs. 


(c) son application pratique 


Quant a l’application pratique elle consiste 4 donner d’abord 
aux méres (longtemps avant l’époque de la naissance) un enseigne- 
ment approfondi, adapté a leurs capacités intellectuelles, sur les 
processus naturels qui se déroulent en elles pendant la grossesse, et en 
particulier pendant l’accouchement. Ces processus naturels, elles les 
connaissaient déja en quelque sorte, mais le plus souvent sans en 
percevoir clairement l’enchainement. Aussi beaucoup de choses 
restaient-elles encore enveloppées d’une obscurité mystérieuse et 
prétaient méme a de fausses interprétations. Les réflexes conditionnés 
caractéristiques acquéraient aussi une force d’action considérable, 
tandis que l’angoisse et la crainte y trouvaient un aliment constant. 
Tous ces éléments négatifs seraient éliminés par l’enseignement susdit. 

En méme temps on adresse a la volonté et au sentiment des 
méres un appel répété pour ne pas laisser surgir des sentiments de 
crainte non-fondés et qu’on leur a montrés tels; il faut aussi rejeter 
une impression de douleur, qui tendrait peut-étre 4 se manifester, 
mais qui, en tout cas, n’est pas justifiée et ne repose, comme on le 
leur a enseigné, que sur une fausse interprétation des sensations 

Vol. x11 2A 
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organiques naturelles de l’utérus qui se contracte. Les méres sont 
surtout amenées 4 estimer la grandeur naturelle et la dignité de ce 
qu’elles accomplissent 4 ’heure de la parturition. On leur donne 
aussi des explications techniques détaillées sur ce qu’il importe de 
faire pour assurer le bon déroulement de la naissance; on leur 
apprend par exemple comment actionner exactement la muscula- 
ture, comment bien respirer. Cet enseignement prend surtout la 
forme d’exercices pratiques pour que la technique leur soit devenue 
famili¢re ou moment de la naissance. I] s’agit donc de guider les 
méres et de les mettre en état de ne pas subir l’accouchement de 
fagon purement passive comme un processus fatal, mais d’adopter 
une attitude active, de l’influencer par l’intelligence, la volonté, 
l’affectivité, de le mener 4 terme dans le sens voulu par la nature et 
avec elle. 

Pendant la durée du travail, la mére n’est pas laissée a elle- 
méme; elle profite de l’assistance et du contrdle permanent d’un 
personnel formé selon les nouvelles techniques et qui lui rappelle ce 
qu’elle a appris, lui indique au moment voulu ce qu’elle doit faire, 
éviter, modifier et qui, éventuellement, redresse tout de suite ses 
erreurs, et l’aide a corriger les anomalies qui se présenteraient. 

Telle est pour |’essentiel, selon les chercheurs russes, la théorie et 
la pratique de l’accouchement sans douleur. De son cété, l’anglais 


Grantly Dick Read a mis au une point théorie et une technique 
analogues sur un certain nombre de points; dans ses présupposés 
philosophiques et métaphysiques toutefois, il s’en écarte substan- 
tiellement, car il ne s’appuie pas comme eux sur la conception 
matérialiste. 


(d) extension et succés 


En ce qui concerne |’extension et le succés de la nouvelle méthode 
(appelée méthode psycho prophylactique), on prétend qu’en Russie 
et en Chine elle a déja été utilisée pour des centaines de milliers de 
cas. Elle s’est implantée aussi en divers pays de l’Occident ; plusieurs 
maternités municipales auraient mis a sa disposition des sections 
particuliéres. Les maternités organisées exclusivement selon ces prin- 
cipes seraient jusqu’a présent peu nombreuses en Occident; la 
France, entre autres, en a une (communiste) a Paris; en France 
également deux institutions catholiques, a Jallieu et Cambrai, ont 
adopté complétement la méthode dans leurs services, sans sacrifier 
ce qui avait fait ses preuves antérieurement. 

Quant au succés, on affirme qu’il est trés important : 85% a 90% 
des naissances survenues de la sorte auraient été réellement indolores. 
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II—APpPRECIATION DE LA NOUVELLE METHODE 
1—Appréciation scientifique 


Aprés avoir ainsi tracé l’esquisse de cette méthode, Nous passons 
ason appréciation. Dans la documentation qui nous a été remise, on 
trouve cette note caractéristique: ‘Pour le personnel, la premiére 
exigence indispensable, c’est la foi inconditionnée 4 la méthode”. 
Peut-on sur la base de résultats scientifiques assurés exiger une foi 
| absolue de ce genre? 

La méthode contient sans doute des éléments, qu’il faut con- 
sidérer comme scientifiquement établis ; d’autres n’ont qu’une haute 
| probabilité; d’autres restent encore (au moins pour le moment) de 
nature problématique. II est établi scientiquement qu’il existe des 
réflexes conditionnés en général; que des représentations déter- 
minées ou des états affectifs peuvent étre associés 4 certains événe- 
ments, et que le cas peut se vérifier aussi pour les sensations de 
douleur. Mais qu’il soit déja prouvé (ou du moins, qu’il puisse étre 
prouvé par la) que les douleurs de la délivrance sont dues unique- 
ment a cette cause, ce n’est pas évident pour tous a l’heure actuelle. 
Des juges sérieux formulent aussi des réserves au sujet de l’axiome 
affirmé quasi a-priori: ‘“Tous les actes physiologiques normaux, et 
donc aussi la naissance normale, doivent se passer sans douleur, 
sinon la nature se contredirait elle-méme’’. Ils n’admettent pas qu’il 
soit universellement valable sans exception, ni que la nature se con- 
tredirait, si elle avait fait de la parturition un acte intensément dou- 
loureux. En effet, disent-ils, il serait parfaitement compréhensible, 
physiologiquement et psychologiquement, que la nature, soucieuse 
de la mére qui engendre et de l’enfant engendré fasse par 14 prendre 
conscience d’une maniére inéluctable de l’importance de cet acte et 
veuille forcer a prendre les mesures requises pour la mére et pour 
Penfant. 

La vérification scientifique de ces deux axiomes, que les uns 
prétendent certains et les autres discutables, laissons-la aux spé- 
cialistes compétents; mais il faut, pour décider du vrai et du faux, 
retenir le critére objectif désicif: “Le caractére scientifique et la 
valeur d’une découverte doivent s’apprécier exclusivement d’aprés 
son accord avec la réalité objective”. Il importe de ne pas négliger 
ici la distinction entre ‘‘vérité” et ‘‘affirmation”’ (“‘interprétation”, 
“subsomption”’, “‘systématisation”) de la vérité. Si la nature a 
rendu l’accouchement indolore dans la réalité des faits, s’il est 
devenu douloureux par la suite a cause des réflexes conditionnés, s’il 
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peut redevenir indolore, si tout cela n’est pas seulement affirmé, 
interprété, construit systématiquement, mais démontré réel, il s’en- 
suit que les résultats scientifiques sont vrais. S’il n’est pas, ou du 
moins pas encore possible d’obtenir 4 cet égard une certitude entiére, 
il faut s’abstenir de toute affirmation absolue et considérer les con- 
clusions obtenues comme des “‘hypothéses”’ scientifiques. 

Mais, renongant pour l’instant a porter un jugement définitif sur 
le degré de certitude scientifique de la méthode psycho-prophylac- 
tique, Nous allons l’examiner au point de vue moral. 


2—Appréciation éthique 


Cette méthode est-elle moralement irréprochable? La réponse, 
qui doit en considérer l’objet, le but et le motif, s’énonce briévement: 
“Prise en soi, elle ne contient rien de critiquable au point de vue 
moral’’. 

L’enseignement donné sur le travail de la nature dans l’accouche- 
ment; la correction de l’interprétation fausse des sensations orga- 
niques et l’invitation a la corriger; l’influence exercée pour écarter 
Pangoisse et la crainte non fondées; l’aide accordée pour que la 
parturiente collabore opportunément avec la nature, garde son 
calme et sa maitrise; une conscience accrue de la grandeur de la 
maternité en général, et en particulier de l’heure ou la mére met 
enfant au monde; tout cela ce sont des valeurs positives, auxquelles 
il n’y a rien a reprocher, des bienfaits pour la parturiente, et ils 
sont pleinement conformes a la volonté du Créateur. Ainsi vue et 
comprise, la méthode est une ascése naturelle, qui garde la mére de 
la superficialité et de la légéreté; elle influence positivement sa per- 
sonnalité pour qu’a l’heure si importante de |’enfantement, elle 
manifeste la fermeté el la solidité de son caractére. Sous d’autres 
aspects encore, la méthode peut conduire 4 des succés moraux 
positifs. Si on réussit 4 éliminer les douleurs et la crainte de la nais- 
sance, on diminue souvent per la-méme une incitation a com- 
mettre des action immorales dans l’utilisation des droits du mariage. 

En ce qui concerne les motifs et le but des secours accordés 4 la 
parturiente, l’action matérielle, comme telle, ne comporte aucune 
justification morale, ni positive ni négative; elle est l’affaire de 
celui qui préte son aide. Elle peut et doit s’accomplir pour des motif 
et en vue d’un but irréprochables, tels que l’intérét présenté par un 
fait purement scientifique; le sentiment naturel et noble qui fait 
estimer et aimer dans la mére la personne humaine, qui veut lui 
faire du bien et l’assister ; une disposition profondément religieuse et 
chrétienne, qui s’inspire des idéaux du christianisme vivant. Mais il 
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peut arriver que l’assistance recherche un but et obéisse 4 des motif 
immoraux ; en ce cas, c’est l’activité personnelle de celui qui préte 
son aide qui en subit le préjudice; le motif immoral ne transforme 
pas l’assistance bonne en une chose mauvaise, du moins en ce qui 
concerne sa structure objective et, inversement, une assistance bonne 
en soi ne peut pas justifier un motif mauvais ou fournir la preuve 
de sa bonté. 


3—Appréciation théologique 


Il reste a dire un mot d’appréciation théologique et religieuse, 
pour autant qu’on la distingue de la valeur morale au sens strict. La 
nouvelle méthode est souvent présentée dans le contexte d’une 
philosophie et d’une culture matérialistes et en opposition avec 
lEcriture Sainte et le Christianisme. 

L’idéologie d’un chercheur et d’un savant n’est pas en soi une 
preuve de la vérité et de la valeur de ce qu’il a trouvé et exposé. Le 
théoréme de Pythagore ou (pour rester dans le domaine de la méde- 
cine), les observations d’Hippocrate qu’on a reconnues exactes, les 
découvertes de Pasteur, les lois de ’hérédité de Mendel, ne doivent 
pas la vérité de leur contenu aux idées morales et religieuses de leurs 
auteurs. Elles ne sont ni “‘paiennes”, parce que Pythagore et Hippo- 
crate étaient paiens, ni chrétiennes, parce que Pasteur et Mendel 
étaient chrétiens. Ces acquisitions scientifiques sont vraies, parce que 
et dans la mesure ot elles répondent a la réalité objective. 

Méme un chercheur matérialiste peut faire une découverte 
scientifique réelle et valable ; mais cet apport ne constitue en aucune 
maniére un argument pour ses idées matérialistes. 

Le méme raisonnement vaut pour la culture 4 laquelle un savant 
appartient. Ses découvertes ne sont pas vraies ou fausses selon qu’il 
est issu de telle ou telle culture, dont il a regu l’inspiration et qui l’a 
marqué profondément. 

Les lois, la théorie et la technique de l’accouchement naturel, sans 
douleur, sont valables sans doute, mais furent élaborées par des 
savants qui en bonne partie professent une idéologie, appartiennet a 
une culture matérialistes ; celles-ci ne sont pas vraies, parce que les 
résultats scientifiques précités le sont. Il est encore beaucoup moins 
exact que les résultats scientifiques soient vrais et démontrés tels, 
parce que leurs auteurs et les cultures d’ow ils proviennent ont une 
orientation matérialiste. Les critéres de la vérité sont ailleurs. 

Le chrétien convaincu ne trouve rien dans ses idées philoso- 
phiques et sa culture qui l’empéche de s’occuper sérieusement, en 
théorie et en pratique, de la méthode psycho-prophylactique; il sait 
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en régle générale que la réalité et la vérité ne sont pas identiques 4 
leur interprétation, subsomption ou systématisation et que, par con- 
séquent, il peut en méme temps accepter entiérement |’un et rejeter 
entiérement |’autre. 


4—La nouvelle méthode et 1l’Ecriture Sainte 


Une critique de la nouvelle méthode au point de vue théologique 
doit en particulier rendre compte de I’Ecriture Sainte, car la propa- 
gande matérialiste prétend trouver une contradiction éclatante entre 
la vérité de la science et celle de l’Ecriture. Dans la Genése? on lit: 
**In dolore paries filios” (‘“Tu enfanteras dans la douleur”’). Pour bien 
comprendre cette parole, il faut considérer la condamnation portée 
par Dieu dans l’ensemble de son contexte. En infligeant cette puni- 
tion aux premiers parents et a leur descendance, Dieu ne voulait pas 
défendre et n’a pas défendu aux hommes de rechercher et d’ utiliser 
toutes les richesses de la création; de faire avancer pas a pas la 
culture ; de rendre la vie de ce monde plus supportable et plus belle: 
d’alléger le travail et la fatigue, la douleur, la maladie et la mort, 
bref, de se soummettre la terre.? 

De méme, en punissant Eve, Dieu n’a pas voulu défendre et n’a 
pas défendu aux méres d’utiliser les moyens qui rendent l’accouche- 
ment plus facile et moins douloureux. Aux paroles de |’Ecriture, il 
ne faut pas chercher d’échappatoire: elles restent vraies dans le sens 
entendu et exprimé par le Créateur : la maternité donnera beaucoup 
a supporter 4 la mére. De quelle maniére précise Dieu a-t-il congu 
ce chatiment et comment l’exécutera-t-il? L’Ecriture ne le dit pas. 
Certains prétendent que l’enfantement fut, aux origines, entiére- 
ment indolore et ne devint douloureux que plus tard, (peut-étre a la 
suite d’une interprétation erronée du jugement de Dieu), par le jeu 
de l’auto-et de ’hétérosuggestion, des associations arbitraires, des 
réflexes conditionnés et 4 cause des comportements fautifs des par- 
turientes; jusqu’ici, toutefois, ces affirmations dans leur ensemble 
n’ont pas été prouvées. D’autre part, il peut étre vrai qu’un com- 
portement incorrect, psychique ou physique, des parturientes soit 
susceptible d’accroitre fortement les difficultés de la naissance et les 
ait accrues en réalité. 

La science et la technique peuvent donc utiliser les conclusions 
de la psychologie expérimentale, de la physiologie et de la gyné- 
cologie (comme dans la méthode psycho-prophylactique), afin 
d’éliminer les sources d’erreurs et les réflexes conditionnés dou- 


1 Gen. iii, 16. 
? Cfr. Gen. i, 28, 
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loureux et de rendre la parturition aussi indolore que possibile; 
l’Ecriture ne le défend pas. 


Considérations finales sur l’obstétrique chrétienne 


En guise de conclusion, ajoutons quelques remarques sur l’obsté- 
trique chrétienne. 

La charité chrétienne s’est depuis toujours occupée des méres a 

heure de l’accouchement; elle s’est efforcée et s’efforce aujourd’ hui 
encore de leur procurer une assistance efficace, psychique et phy- 
sique, selon |’état d’avancement de la science et de la technique. Ce 
peut étre le cas a présent pour les nouvelles acquisitions de la 
méthode psycho-prophylactique dans la mesure ou elles recontrent 
approbation des savants sérieux. L’obstétrique crétienne peut ici 
intégrer dans ses principes et ses méthodes tout ce qui est correct et 
justifié. 
Toutefois, qu’elle ne s’en contente pas pour les personnes suscep- 
tibles de recevoir davantage, et qu’elle n’abandonne rien des valeurs 
religieuses qu’elle mettait 4 profit jusqu’a présent. Dans Notre allo- 
cution au Congrés de l’Association italienne des sages-femmes 
catholiques, le 29 octobre 1951,! Nous avons parlé en deétail de 
lapostolat, dont les sages-femmes catholiques sont capables et qu’elles 
sont appelées a pratiquer dans leur profession; entre autres, Nous 
mentionnions |’apostolat personnel, c’est-a-dire celui qu’elles exer- 
cent par le moyen de leur science et de leur art et par la solidité de 
leur foi chrétienne ;? puis l’apostolat de la maternité en s’efforgant 
de rappeler aux méres sa dignité, son sérieux et sa grandeur. Ici 
s'applique ce que Nous avons dit aujourd’hui, puisqu’elles assistent 
la mére & heure de la naissance. La mére chrétienne puise dans sa 
foi et sa vie de grace la lumiére et la force pour mettre en Dieu une 
pleine confiance, se sentir sous la protection de la Providence et aussi 
pour accepter volontiers ce que Dieu lui donne a supporter; il serait 
donc dommage que l’obstétrique chrétienne se borne a lui rendre 
des services d’ordre purement naturel, psycho-prophylactiques. 

Deux points méritent ici d’étre soulignés : le christianisme n’inter- 
préte pas la souffrance et la croix de fagon purement négative. Si la 
nouvelle technique lui épargne les souffrances de l’accouchement ou 
les adoucit, la mére peut l’accepter sans aucun scrupule de con- 
science; mais elle n’y est pas obligée. En eas d’un succés partiel ou 
d’échec, elle sait que la souffrance peut devenir une source de bien, 
si on la supporte avec Dieu et par obéissance a sa volonté. La vie et 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, a. 1951 p. 835 ss. 
1. ¢. p. 837. 
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la souffrance du Seigneur, les douleurs que tant de grands hommes 
ont supportées et méme cherchées, grace auxquelles ils ont mii, 
grandi jusqu’aux sommets de l’héroisme chrétien, les exemples quo- 
tidiens d’acceptation résignée de la croix, que Nous avons sous les 
yeux, tout cela révéle la signification de la souffrance, de l’accepta- 
tion patiente de la douleur dans l’économie actuelle du salut, pen- 
dant le temps de cette vie terrestre. 

Une deuxiéme remarque. La pensée et la vie chrétiennes, et, 
donc l’obstétrique chrétienne, n’attribuent pas une valeur absolue 
aux progrés de la science et aux raffinements de la technique. Par 
contre une pensée et une conception de vie d’inspiration matérialista 
trouvent cette position naturelle: elle leur sert de religion ou de 
succédané de la religion. Bien qu’il applaudisse aux nouvelles décou- 
vertes scientifiques et les utilise, le chrétien rejette toute apothéose 
matérialiste de la science et de la culture. II sait que celles-ci occu- 
pent une place sur l’échelle objective des valeurs, mais que sans étre 
la derniére, ce n’est pas non plus la premiére. Méme 4 leur égard, il 
répéte aujourd’hui, comme jadis et comme toujours: ‘‘Cherchez 
d’abord le Royaume de Dieu et sa justice’”’.! La plus haute, l’ultime 
valeur de homme, elle se trouve, non dans sa science et ses capacités 
techniques, mais dans l’amour de Dieu et le dévotiment a son service. 
Pour ces raisons, mis en face de la découverte scientifique de l’accou- 
chement sans douleur, le chrétien se garde de l’admirer sans retenue 
et de l’utiliser avec un empressement exagéré; il la juge d’une facon 
positive et réfléchie, 4 la lumiére de la saine raison naturelle, et a 
celle, plus vive, de la foi et de l'amour, qui émane de Dieu et de la 
croix du Christ. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Eucharist and the Confessional. By the Rev. F. D. Joret, O.P. 
Pp. 192. (Blackfriars Publications. 12s. 6d.) 


FATHER JORET, a well-known Dominican theologian, has written a 

good, sound Thomist study of the two great Sacraments which the 

Christian should frequent. His introductory chapters cover a wider 

field than the title of his book would suggest. He begins with an 

interesting essay on the Sacrament of God. Under this name, he 

considers Christ himself as the primary and universal source of 
1 Matth. vi, 33. 
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man’s supernatural life. The expression is one likely to provoke the 
mind into considering more closely the “function” of Christ, if I 
may put it so, as head of the Mystical Body. The author uses the 
words of our Lord “If any man is thirsty, let him come to me and 
drink”. Perhaps we are slow to appreciate Christ as the spring of 
living waters, perhaps we divorce Him from His rightful position as 
the fount of all the grace we receive through the Sacraments. It is 
not that we disbelieve ; we do not grasp the truth. 

From this general consideration the book moves on to consider 
all the Sacraments of Jesus, the Sacraments as we know them, and 
then reaches the central theme of the Eucharist and Penance. The 
influence of St Thomas is very noticeable, and many other saints are 
quoted to illustrate the fruits of the Eucharist. The effect on the 
reader should be to make him ask himself—“‘Why can I not appre- 
ciate more the gift of God?” To help in answering the query, the 
author becomes thoroughly practical in detailing methods for 
preparing for Communion and making a thanksgiving. The Sacra- 
ment of Penance is also covered in a thorough and absorbing way, 
from the doctrinal point of view, and, later, on a down-to-earth 
level of examination of conscience which leaves no doubt as to the 
duty of the penitent in making his confession adequate. With 
regard to both Sacraments, Father Joret points out the advantages 
of being regular and frequent in the reception of the grace offered 
by God. In a final chapter, he discusses the grace which can be 
gained, when the attendance at the Sacraments is impracticable, 
by a spiritual confession and communion. 


They Speak by Silences. By a Carthusian. Translated by a monk of 
Parkminster. Pp. 135. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Very seldom does the writing of a Carthusian appear for public 
consumption. His life is silent, hidden with Christ in God. Often 
enough his vocation is and remains a thing of mystery to layfolk and 
clergy alike—his silence, his penance, his solitude being all very 
far from the commonly accepted standards of life. Therefore, man- 
kind stands away, is alienated or admires, criticizes, condemns or 
praises. 

His superiors have seen fit to allow these concise and pithy 
insights into the spiritual life to be published after the monk who 
wrote them has gone namelessly into the grave. Anonymous they 
remain, but very practical, very strong. Perhaps the highest praise 
would be to say that they show clearly the refining quality of the 
Carthusian life, which makes it possible for the monk-author to pack 
into so small a space so much wisdom. Indeed a quotation from the 
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first passage of this little gem of a book sums up the whole vocation: 
“Our silence is not just emptiness and death. On the contrary, it 
should draw ever nearer, and bring us nearer, to the fulness of life, 
We are silent because the words by which our souls would fain live 
cannot be expressed in earthly language.” 

With profound simplicity the deepest matters are brought up, 
reviewed, and put in their right perspective. There is encourage- 
ment, penetration, explanation. From the little said of the author, 
we may know that he was a learned man. He had gone sufficiently 
far in the knowledge of God never to falter in his quest, because he 
understands more fully than we that true wisdom, which is the only 
reality, consists in knowing and loving God. 

Despite its small size, there is a wealth of thought and prayer 
and love in these sentences, speaking from the silence. 


A Handbook for Converts. By Anthony F. Bullen. Pp. 128. (The 
Mercier Press. 35. 6d. (paper)). 


Every priest has to instruct converts at one time or another. Either 
at the beginning of his priestly life or later, he must face the question 
of what method he is going to use; will it be a set scheme, will it be 
the pattern of the Catechism? 

Father Bullen has set out to give assistance in a form which is 
intended to help both the convert and the priest. He envisages the 
convert having the book and so being able to read up afterwards 
what he has been told, and also preparing for the next lesson, while 
the priest, in staying near the systematic treatment suggested, does 
not fly his own pet kites. 

It is always difficult to know where to begin. Most converts do 
not approach from the same angle. There is always an individual 
twist. But it is safe to begin, as Father Bullen does, with the existence 
of God, and after that he is very wise to go straight ahead on the 
question of prayer. The desire to expound the reasonable nature of 
the doctrine of the Church must never cloud the supernatural nature 
of Faith. 

The order chosen is logical, the exposition concise and clear. 
From the short space given to each subject it is obvious that some 
explanations are over-simplified, and elsewhere generalizations are 
made in a way which does not help the enquirer, as for example in 
referring to our Lord’s teaching of Hell, it is said ““Very often in the 
Gospels does he speak of Hell’, but no references are given. 

In addition to the doctrine, there is an explanation of the cere- 
mony of each Sacrament, and of such services as Benediction and the 
reception of a convert. So it may be said that Father Bullen has 
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usefully put together under the one cover information which in the 
normal way has to be sought in different booklets. There is also a 
short glossary of such words as Novena, which can be puzzling to 
the newcomer. Set out in this cheap format, the book should prove 
most valuable. 


The Ancrene Riwle. Rendered into modern English and edited by 
M. B. Salu. Introduction and appendix by Dom Gerard Sitwell. 
Pp. 196. (Burns Oates. 155.) 


Tuis is the first available edition of The Ancrene Riwle which has been 
done into modern English in its complete text. In its older form it is 
such a classic of mediaeval spirituality that there is little need to 
publicize it. But it should be noted that, though written for a par- 
ticular set of religious women, the general teaching is simple and 
useful in its application to the life of those also who live in the world 
in the present day. For instance, it would be well if more people 
adopted the practice set out for the anchorites when they rise in the 
morning, not perhaps in all its detail, but in its spirit: “Say a Pater- 
noster and a Credo while you are putting on your shoes and the rest 
of your clothes. Until you are quite ready, repeat this prayer: Jesus 
Christ, Son of the living God, have mercy on us. Thou who didst 
deign to be born of a virgin, have mercy on us. Use this prayer 
often; let it be often on your lips, whenever possible, whether you 
are standing or sitting.” 

The rendering into modern English has been very well done, as 
Professor Tolkien puts it in his preface: “‘It has been the endeavour 
of the translator to represent this in modern terms; a difficult task, 
which Miss Salu . . . has carried out with great success.” In doing so, 
she has undoubtedly made it easier for many people to get to the 
rich spiritual store which previously they found rather beyond them 
in the archaic language of the original. 


M. H. 


Brother André. By Katherine Burton. Pp. 197. (Clonmore & Reynolds 
and Burns Oates. gs. 6d.) 


Avonc the poorest and humblest of French-Canadian families was 
that of Isaac Bersette, whose youngest child Alfred was born in 
1845. The boy was delicate from birth, and never had normally good 
health ; he was of small stature, spare of body and of poor physique 
generally, but he lived to the age of ninety-two, becoming, when 
half that age, what he remained to the end of his life, the best-known 
man in his country. An English royal personage whilst visiting 
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Montreal asked for “‘the man who works miracles”, but Brother 
André was nowhere to be found. He never paraded his remarkable 
powers, and at all times shrank from public attention, but it was 
impossible for him to hide altogether what God had given him for 
the benefit of his suppliants, and through his intercession number- 
less miraculous cures occurred. A heartbroken mother would bring 
a dying child (this happened a hundred times) begging Brother 
André to help her in her distress. He would take the baby in his arms 
for a moment, and then hand it back to the mother, with: ‘“The 
child appears to be quite well: was it sick?” 

St Joseph was Brother André’s patron to whom all miracles and 
cures were referred, the life’s ambition of this holy religious being 
to see at Mount Royal a great shrine dedicated to the honour of his 
beloved heavenly friend. When Brother André was sixty years of 
age the first public pilgrimage to his “holy mountain” was organized, 
a poor little oratory being the meeting-place. This was later enlarged 
and repeatedly extended, then replaced by more and more com- 
modious buildings, until at length in the present glorious basilica 
the holy Brother’s dreams and hopes were fully realized. When he 
died, twenty years ago, a million people paid their respects to him 
as his body lay in state within the great shrine prior to his burial 


there. He had avoided ‘publicity all his long life, but now he became 
the centre of a nation’s interest. Mrs Burton’s task as biographer is 
excellently done, but the story is not finished. We shall hear more of 
this modern wonder-worker, and, we may hope, through the authori- 
tative voice of the Church proclaiming his proven sanctity. 


Women of the Bible. By Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber. Pp. 248. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.50.) 


DestRING to encourage the women of today in their service of God, 
Cardinal Faulhaber chooses a novel method: he neither preaches 
nor exhorts, but presents a series of portraits from the Scriptures to 
bring out the true greatness of womanhood. Occasionally he teaches 
by contrast; there are evil as well as noble women in his portrait 
gallery, although the great and virtuous easily outnumber the un- 
desirable. Sometimes the heroines of God’s people—such as Judith, 
Jahel and Esther—appear to have accomplished praiseworthy deeds 
in a fashion that does not accord with Christian morality; but the 
author more than once reminds his readers to beware of judging the 
ethical conscience of the centuries before Christ by the moral stan- 
dards of the Gospel. Moreover, it is well to remember that someone 
may be entrusted with a mission that is truly divine, and yet carry 
it out in a manner that calls for condemnation. 
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Using to the full his extensive knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
the eminent author of this book demonstrates the dignity of a 
woman’s work in her own sphere. For instance, he uses Biblical 
examples to prove that ladies of high and even royal rank made 
clothing for themselves and their families, performed household 
duties, had a place among the workers in field and vineyard, and 
found time for deeds of social charity to the poor. Not that Biblical 
heroines were all of royal lineage; they came from every grade of 
society. So nobly could they take their places in the making of history 
that often when the men failed, the women succeeded as leaders of 
the people. Witness the valour of Debbora, the Maid of Orleans of 
the Old Covenant. 

Reading the New Testament narrative we notice the growing 
power of the heroic Magdalen as she approaches nearer and nearer 
to Christ, whilst Judas is drawing further and further away. Martha, 
Lydia and Tabitha follow admirably in the footsteps of their Old 
Testament predecessors. In the same way that the wonderful women 
of the early ages came to perfection in Mary the Mother of the 
Lord, so do all the ancient songs about valiant women culminate in 
the glory of the Magnificat. Cardinal Faulhaber’s book is of the very 
highest sentiments, a record of womanly greatness that cannot fail to 


inspire girls and women of our time with the noblest outlook upon 
life. 


kL. TF. 


Mission on the Nile. By J. Dempsey. Pp. 247, 21s. (Burns & Oates. 
1955-) 
Tuts book is a first-hand account of missionary life in the southern 
Sudan, by a Mill Hill Father. The mission of Kodok, now the Pre- 
fecture of Malakal, was taken over from the Verona Fathers in 1938. 
Father Dempsey has spent fifteen years in this out-of-the-way 
mission, working almong the Shilluk tribes who live in a string of 
villages along the banks of the White Nile. The country is flat, deso- 
late, unremarkable for scenic beauty. The people are resistant to 
change, slow to accept Christianity. There is no mass movement to- 
wards the Church as in East Africa, for instance. Yet it is evident 
that the Shilluk have won the heart of Father Dempsey. He has con- 
trived to weave together in interesting fashion, lit by flashes of 
humour, much information on the religion and customs, particu- 
larly marriage customs of this pagan people, with reminiscences of 
his own experiences as a missionary among them. Although the 
Shilluk believe in a Creator, in practice they worship Nyikang, the 
progenitor of the tribe, who is believed to be reincarnate in every 
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Shilluk king. As elsewhere in Africa, the bride-price (here consisting 
of ten or more head of cattle) is an essential condition for every 
Shilluk marriage. This can lead to complications in the teaching of 
the catechism, as instanced by a story Father Dempsey tells on p. 93: 
“If a man marries, and his wife dies, he can marry again, can’t he?” 
**Ye-es,” conceded the boy. “And if that second wife dies,” continued 
the Father, “‘can’t he marry a third time?” “No,” said the boy. 
“Why not?” “Because he has no cows left.”” Father Dempsey’s book 
supplies a vivid insight into missionary work in one of the less spec- 
tacular mission fields. The numerous photographs and sketch maps 
contribute to make this a useful and pleasing addition to foreign 
missionary literature. 


P. J. M. 


Drama and Education. By Philip A. Coggin. (Thames & Hudson. 
215.) 


VERY imposing claims are made for this compilation which has for 
its second title: ““An Historical Survey from Ancient Greece to the 
Present Day’. This claim is fulfilled more in the letter than in the 
spirit; Mr Coggin begins with Hellas and ends with Unesco, but 
what the aspirant for stage honours (or practice) will derive from it 
all must be very much a matter of speculation. The historical side 


is not very strong: the deep repugnance of Christians for the Roman 
theatre does not seem to be understood ; very early we are told that 
Theodoric, the Ostrogothic King, was Emperor, that Thomas de 
Cobham (Bishop of Worcester 1317-28) was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; that ‘“‘out of the song schools grew the great public schools 
of England” ; that “the humanists were driven from their academies 
by the Jesuits”, though when, where and how that happened is not 
disclosed. It is true that plays were written mainly by university 
scholars but production is the really important matter; it was at 
Courts, e.g. Ferrara, Urbino and Florence, that the Renaissance 
theatrical tradition was created. The chronology likewise is con- 
fused ; though we get strings of names, e.g. ““Erasmus, Vives, Mon- 
taigne, Ascham”, or again, Buchanan, Muret, Béza and Jodelle; 
periods are treated out of order; Racine comes before Richdieu, 
Milton before Shakespeare, Beaumarchais before Descartes and 
Pascal. Far on in this curious book comes a chapter entitled : ‘““The 
Tradition of Bacon’’, but what Bacon had to do with the Drama is 
not explained. The format and general appearance of the book as 
well as much of the matter in the latest chapters suggest that it is 
primarily intended for the American reader. 
3 3D. 
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Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus. Commentarium ad S.R.C. Decretum 
‘Maxima Redemptionis Nostrae” diet 16 Nov. 1955 et ad “‘Ordinem 
Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratum”. By A. Bugnini, C.M., and C. 
Braga, C.M. Pp. 174. Romae, Edizioni Liturgiche. (= Biblio- 
theca ““Ephemerides Liturgicae” Sectio Historica, 25.) 1956. 

| In essentials this semi-official Roman commentary on the new rites 
of Holy Week had already been published in March 1956 in Vol. 70 

(fascicule II-III) of the review Ephemerides Liturgicae. It is now 

printed separately as n. 25 in the “Bibliotheca Ephemerides Litur- 

gicae” and appears under the names of its two authors. It is now 
thirty pages longer and contains a useful Index rerum notabilium. Ina 
remarkably short time the authors have assembled an admirable 
historical commentary, which will be most useful not only for 
scholars but also for the practical needs of priest and layfolk. Its 
authority is evident from the fact that one of its authors is editor of 

Ephemerides Liturgicae, whose editorial board includes several con- 

sultors of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It will no doubt be the 

standard commentary on the new rites for many years to come, and 

its density, extent and accuracy will make it a mine of information 

for all who seek to understand the significance of the recent changes. 
Louis Brou, O.S.B. 


The Martyrology of the Sacred Order of Preachers. Translated by Rev. 
W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. (Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
$4.) 

Tue Dominican Martyrology here translated dates back to the 

middle of the thirteenth century when the Order’s special rite was 

drawn up. Like the Roman and other martyrologies it was based 
on Usuard’s version of the so-called Hieronymian Martyrology once 
considered the work of St Jerome but long since proved to have 
been compiled more than half a century after that saint’s death in 

420. Usuard wrote in the latter half of the ninth century and later 

ages incorporated most of his work in what is now known as the 

Roman Martyrology which was revised by Baronius in 1586 and 

became the official martyrology of the West. Father Bonniwell 

mentions that the Dominicans profited by “‘these scholarly labours” 
of Baronius but does not remark on the exceedingly close resem- 
blance the Dominican book bears to the Roman one, a resemblance 
depending not so much on an extensive borrowing from the latter 
as on their common ancestry. Usuard’s phrasing has been care- 
fully preserved by all later martyrologists, including Baronius, 
but Usuard undoubtedly took his phrasing from Ado of Vienne 
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(d. 856) and Bede (d. 735), who in turn both followed the so-called 
Hieronymian. 

The principal difference between the Dominican and Roman 
works is the insertion in the former of its special feasts, 110 in 
number, commemorating the 328 Dominican Saints and Blesseds, 
of whom 222 rank as martyrs, 108 in Japan and 65 in China. The 
martyrs in China include the Blessed Francis di Capillas, O.P., 
proto-martyr of that vast empire, and 8 Dominican bishops. 

This translation will be of much benefit to those who follow the 
Dominican rite as Tertiaries and to an even larger number of 
devout layfolk who attend Dominican churches throughout the 
English-speaking world, whilst as an addition to the study of the 
liturgy it will be welcomed by many scholars. Father Bonniwell 
deserves not only praise but much gratitude. 

W. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘SIMPOTENTIA ABSOLUTA: Mopus AGENDI’’ 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1956, XLI, p. 225) 


Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. writes: 

Clarissimus responsor, sub titulo “‘impotentia ex parte mulieris” 
includit casum in quo “femina vagina caret”: hanc carentiam sine 
remedio—unde permanentem—matrimonium dirimere putat. 

Carentia vaginae in femina vel est partialis, vel totalis. Quando 
sit partialis tantum, per operationem chirurgicam facile restauratur; 
totalis autem minus facile per modum operationis chirurgicae 
“‘plasticae”’ in situ naturali. Nova vagina vel vagina restaurata cum 
utero communicat vel non, secundum defectus magnitudinem et 
uteri gradum maturitatis ac circumiacentium. Deformatio vel ab- 
sentia totalis uteri matrimonium non dirimit quia mere sterilitatem 
inducit. Vagina autem, apta ad recipiendum semen verum per 
modum actus maritalis, quae requiritur ex parte feminae ad evitan- 
dum impedimentum impotentiae his in casibus post operationem 
adest. 
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